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NOTES OF THE MONTH 


Possibilities of Settlement in Palestine 


N the eve of Israel’s first elections—25 January 1949—the 
Palestine problem looks closer to a settlement than it has 
done for many years. The Jews and the Egyptians are negotiating 
a truce at Rhodes. The Jews and the Lebanese are arranging, on 
the Lebanese frontier, that Israel shall evacuate certain Lebanese 
villages. The Jews and the Transjordanians are parleying in Jeru- 
salem. Inside Israel, Mr Ben Gurion and his colleagues of the pre- 
dominant Mapai party are making election speeches extolling an 
end to war, speedy demobilization, and settling down to the task of 
developing the lands that Israel has won. Transjordan has for 
many months been ready to come to terms on such a basis. No 
other Arab army has the heart or the means to continue fighting 
now. It looks as if the war is over. 

But this quiet has been achieved only at a heavy price. The 
events of November, December, and January included a series of 
battles and alarums that have done no one except Israel any good. 
The Arab League has—temporarily at least—collapsed in wordy 
disagreement as to whether to continue refusing to admit the 
existence of Israel, and whether to expel its one member who is 
ready for compromise—King Abdullah of Transjordan. The 
Israelis have carried through a victorious drive southwards to and 
beyond the Egyptian frontier. The Security Council has almost 
unanimously passed three ineffective resolutions, one of which 
went so far as to mention a ‘study’ of sanctions. A tragic brush has 
occurred between British reconnaissance aircraft and Israeli 
fighters on and inside the Egyptian border. The three months in 
question have witnessed, therefore, the total failure of a Security 
Council that has no teeth as an instrument for stopping war, and 
the total success of the Israeli State in its flouting of international 
authority. 

The situation demands, and at the moment of going to press 
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seems to be obtaining, a thorough review of Middle Eastern policy 
both in London and in Washington. For the events of the turn of 
the year are fresh proof, for any who need it, that unless Great 
Britain and the United States act in step in the Middle East, the 
whole strategic build-up of the Anglo-American position is 
imperilled. The trend of a series of conversations between the 
British Ambassador in Washington, Sir Oliver Franks, and the 
American Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, Mr 
Lovett, seems to imply that Mr Bevin has been, in American eyes, 
too frightened of Israelite aggression and of potential Israeli lean- 
ings towards Russia, and that Mr Truman has been, in Britain’s 
view, too careless of wounded Arab pride and of the Arabs’ fears of 
Israel’s wealth, numbers, modern equipment, and expansionist 
aims. It is strongly to be hoped that 1949 will produce an agreed 
Anglo-American policy for the area. 

Though the outlook is brighter, final settlement is still some way 
off. The frontiers of Israel are still fluid. President Truman is still 
referring to the 1947 partition line, so it is evidently not, in his view, 
a foregone conclusion that both the Negeb and Galilee should be 
included in Israel. The Israeli victors wish to keep both. Other 
matters still in doubt are the internationalization of Jerusalem 
(where a United Nations Three-Power Conciliation Commission 
is being set up) and the question of a Mediterranean outlet for 
Transjordan. 


European Assembly? 

The Five-Power Inter-Governmental Committee on European 
Unity has now resumed its sessions in Paris after the delay asked 
for by Mr Bevin. So far no official statement has been issued, but 
reports from Paris suggest that the Committee is still a long way 
from reaching a compromise between the French and British 
proposals for a European Assembly or Council of Ministers, or 
both. It has been suggested that the secretariat should be estab- 
lished at Strasbourg. Meanwhile the ultimate responsibility of the 
military organization set up at Fontainebleau remains undefined. 
That organization, with Lord Montgomery as Military Chairman, 
is now responsible to the Defence Ministers of the separate sovereign 
Governments. It is an arrangement in some ways akin to that 
which functioned in the war under General Eisenhower, and 
which may well appeal to the Anglo-Saxon genius for compromise, 
but which is perhaps less likely to find much favour in the eyes of the 
French, who like their institutions logical. 

The basic difference between the French and British proposals 
is that the British seem determined that, whatever body is ulti- 
mately set up, whether it be Assembly, Council, or Conference, the 
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delegations should be nominated by Governments, the whole 
organization being thus kept under strict governmental control. 
These delegations would vote in a block, so that party opinions 
would not cut across national allegiance. Such a situation would, 
in French opinion, stultify the whole project, which aims to elicit 
and express a growing European popuiar opinion. The French, 
supported by the Belgians, are asking for a much more representa- 
tive body, a Consultative Assembly with national delegations 
appointed by their respective Parliaments and reflecting the 
relative strength of political parties. 

Although nothing is known officially of the British plan, it 
is thought in Paris that Mr Dalton has suggested a ‘Committee 
of Ministers’, consisting of one representative from each member 
country, and a small assembly of Government-nominated dele- 
gates to meet once a year for a three weeks’ session. In addition 
to these propositions, various sub-committees would be set up to 
study specific questions. This is a long way from the Franco- 
Belgian proposals. The wide divergence of opinion between the 
French and British is disappointing, especially after the reported 
success of the Bevin-Schuman conversations. Meanwhile, if 
neither side is prepared to make concessions, it is difficult to see 
how agreement can be reached. The Benelux delegates to the 
Herriot Committee are reported to be awaiting fresh instructions 
from their Governments. If they take a firm stand alongside the 
French, it will be difficult for the British to maintain their attitude 
without laying themselves open to renewed charges of calculated 
‘luke-warmness’. Such accusations, whatever their justice, have 
been made before, and not only from this side of the Atlantic. 
There could in any case be no worse advertisement for European 
self-help than a deadlock which might, as has already been 
suggested, call for arbitration from Washington. 


A German University in 1948 

A building which was once the palm house of the Botanical 
Gardens on the fringe of the city of Miinster is one of the most 
visited places in the Land of Rhine-Westphalia at the present time. 
It is dank and cold in autumn and winter. In summer, when the 
sun beats down on the low roof, the palm house is only fit for 
crocodiles. But in winter and in summer it is occupied by a con- 
stant stream of students. The lucky ones take their bicycles in with 
them for safety’s sake—for the palm house is now a university 
lecture room. 

The core of the city of Minster lies in ruins. The University 
buildings are shattered beyond repair. The Library is burned out, 
and more than half the books are destroyed. There are no places 
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left where once university students gathered together in a com- 
munion of university life. And yet, the press of candidates for 
admission is so great that, in common with all German universities 
at the present time, a mumerus clausus has become inevitable. In a 
city of 103,745 inhabitants, where average living space is now avail- 
able only in the proportion of three persons to two rooms; where 
families live either in basements or in the ruins of their houses, or 
in congested apartment houses on the outskirts; where privacy 
has fled and the stark problems of daily life must obsess the mind, 
a new university has sprung to life. 

Something over 4,000 students, of whom about one-third are 
women and 111 are foreigners, are enrolled this year as members 
of the University. Many of them live out in farms and villages, and 
come in from far and wide for the day, equipped with nose-bags 
containing sandwiches. A -hot soup is available now for a few 
pfennigs at a communal kitchen. For lack of teaching space, a Box 
and Cox arrangement has been worked out by which intensive 
teaching is given to students for a period of days and they are then 
returned to the country for six weeks or so to work by themselves 
and to make room for others. Many are earning the money to 
educate themselves while pursuing their studies. Before enrolment 
all candidates are required to work for five months, clearing away 
rubble, in return for their keep. They are at present clearing the 
site on which the new University buildings will be constructed 
from the shell of the splendid baroque Palace on the fringe of the 
city. This should provide an impressive university centre, not too 
far distant from the imposing array of medical clinics which still 
remain more or less intact, together with the barracks on the 
perimeter of the city. In time some of these barracks will also be 
available for use by the University. The tendency in Germany 
today to rebuild historic cities in slavish imitation of their ancient 
glories may rightly be deplored, but the eighteenth century 
exterior of the Schlaun Palace affords an opportunity to meet the 
wishes of the German university authorities that this building 
should be restored and replanned internally for the use of the 
University. A students’ hostel to house fifty has recently been 
built by the students themselves, with the encouragement and 
blessing of the Commission of Control for Germany. 

The overwhelming difficulties facing the University of Miinster 
could not possibly have been overcome without the close and 
understanding co-operation of C.C.G. with the local authorities. 
It is clear that the University Education Control Officers in the 
field bear a very heavy responsibility. Miinster is an example of 
what may be achieved by firm and skilful nursing. Not only has the 
university come back to life, based on its ancient traditions of 
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learning and scholarship, but there is a spirit of enterprise and 
constructive realism in its new-found freedom. 

‘T'wo interesting developments may be noted—one at the under- 
graduate level and the other for post-graduates. At the under- 
graduate level the university course for journalists (Zeitungswissen- 
schaft) has been revised and entirely reorganized and is attended by 
a number of students of both sexes. They are said to be amongst 
the liveliest in the University. It is a well-found course, cutting 
across the traditional university schools of Philosophy—‘Philo- 
logie’—, History, etc. This School may well have important and 
far-reaching results. At the post-graduate level, a Research Insti- 
tute in Social Sciences (Soztalforschungsstelle) was founded in 
Dortmund in 1946. It was affiliated to the University of Miinster 
for research into social problems with special reference in the first 
place tothe Ruhr, but the results may well transcend these limitations. 
Child guidance clinics are also in contemplation, and research is in 
progress which involves methods and types of group research and 
practical investigation not hitherto commonly practised in Ger- 
many. A healthy spirit of independence is furthermore noticeable 
since this particular research institute is supported to the extent of 
one-third of its funds from private corporate subscribers, mostly 
business firms and industries. 














INDONESIA 
POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC REALITIES 


HE year 1948 opened in Indonesia with a certain cautious 

optimism on all sides; it ended with the Netherlands 
invasion of the Republic of Indonesia. The Committee of Good 
Offices was in the position of a referee at a football match who is 
completely ignored. Several permanent members of the Security 
Council, during the December debates on Indonesia, did not 
appear to care whether the authority of the Council itself, let alone 
that of its Committee, were enforced at all. 

In 1948 there had been the Renville Agreement in January. 
Then political negotiations continued until July between the 
Dutch and the Republic; from August to November there was a 
kind of stalemate, in the course of which the Dutch attempted 
direct negotiations with the Indonesians without the inter- 
mediary of the Committee. December saw the Netherlands 
Government repudiating the Truce Agreement, having arrived at 
an understanding with the non-Republican states. In the same 
month, the Republic was overwhelmed by the Netherlands Armed 
Forces and its principal officials captured. The matter was brought 
to the notice of the Security Council. After something suspiciously 
like sharp practice in voting, it then adjourned, its resolutions on 
the cease-fire and release of prisoners having been ignored, though 
quite politely, by the Netherlands Government. 

The Committee of Good Offices, established under a Security 
Council resolution of 25 August 1947, had arrived in Java in 
October 1947. It set about a two-fold task of ensuring an effective 
cessation of hostilities and assisting the parties to arrive at a 
political settlement upon which the future constitutional develop- 
ment might be based. The members of the Committee were 
M. P. van Zeeland (Belgium), Dr Frank Graham (U.S.), and 
Mr Justice Kirby (Australia); the Secretary was Mr T. G. Nara- 
yanan, of the United Nations Secretariat. 

In January 1948 a Truce Agreement was signed, after a certain 
amount of difficulty, on board the U.S.S. “Renville,” in the 
Batavia roadstead. ‘The agreement provided for a cessation of 
hostilities with a demarcation line dividing the areas controlled 
by the two parties. This status quo line was roughly that laid down 
by Dr van Mook, the Lieutenant Governor-General, on 29 August; 
it had been the forward point of penetration by spear-heads of 
the Dutch Army during the Police Action of July 1947. The Truce 
required all troops to be withdrawn behind demilitarized zones on 
either side of the line. In practice this affected the Republic only, 
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and about 30,000 men were evacuated from pockets of resistance 
in West Java. The Truce further stipulated that prisoners should 
be repatriated and sabotage and propaganda proscribed, that 
civil police should replace military, and that the Committee 
should lend its military observers to assist in settling any incidents 
that might arise. Article 6 of the Truce Agreement read as 
follows: “That trade and intercourse between all areas should be 
permitted as far as possible; such restrictions as may be necessary 
will be agreed upon by the parties with the assistance of the 
Committee and its representatives if required.’ 

The Truce left the Republic with most of Sumatra, but with 
Dutch enclaves in the Medan, Palembang, and Padang areas. In 
Java, the Republic consisted of Bantam in the west, and Central 
Java; West Java (Pasundan) and East Java and Madura had been 
taken over by the Dutch. Madura had been seized after the cease- 
fire, but the Dutch justified this action on the grounds that it was 
economically dependent on the mainland and that the Republic 
had neglected it. 

An important part of the agreement lay in the eighteen political 
principles signed by the two parties, which were to form the basis 
of a future political settlement. Four of these were taken from the 
Linggadjati Agreement of 15 November 1946, eight were suggested 
by the Netherlands Delegation, and the ‘Six Additional Principles’ 
were put forward by the Committee itself. The Principles envis- 
aged a future federated United States of Indonesia, which would 
become incorporated with the Kingdom of the Netherlands in an 
over-all Netherlands-Indonesian Union. In the meantime, the 
Republic recognized the sovereignty of the Netherlands, until 
such time as this sovereignty should be transferred to the United 
States of Indonesia. The first two Additional Principles, over 
which there was so much later dispute, are as follows: 

1. Sovereignty throughout the Netherlands Indies is and shall 
remain with the Kingdom of the Netherlands until, after a stated 
interval, the Kingdom of the Netherlands transfers its sovereignty 
to the United States of Indonesia. Prior to the termination of such 
stated interval, the Kingdom of the Netherlands may confer ap- 
propriate rights, duties, and responsibilities on a provisional federal 
Government of the territories of the future United States of Indonesia. 
The United States of Indonesia, when created, will be a sovereign 
and independent State in equal partnership with the Kingdom of the 
Netherlands in a Netherlands-Indonesian Union at the head of 
which shall be the King of the Netherlands. The status of the 


Republic of Indonesia will be that of a state within the United States 
of Indonesia. 


2. In any provisional federal Government created prior to the 
ratification of the constitution of the future United States of Indon- 
esia, all states will be offered fair representation. 
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left where once university students gathered together in a com- 
munion of university life. And yet, the press of candidates for 
admission is so great that, in common with all German universities 
at the present time, a mumerus clausus has become inevitable. In a 
city of 103,745 inhabitants, where average living space is now avail- 
able only in the proportion of three persons to two rooms; where 
families live either in basements or in the ruins of their houses, or 
in congested apartment houses on the outskirts; where privacy 
has fled and the stark problems of daily life must obsess the mind, 
a new university has sprung to life. 

Something over 4,000 students, of whom about one-third are 
women and 111 are foreigners, are enrolled this year as members 
of the University. Many of them live out in farms and villages, and 
come in from far and wide for the day, equipped with nose-bags 
containing sandwiches. A hot soup is available now for a few 
pfennigs at a communal kitchen. For lack of teaching space, a Box 
and Cox arrangement has been worked out by which intensive 
teaching is given to students for a period of days and they are then 
returned to the country for six weeks or so to work by themselves 
and to make room for others. Many are earning the money to 
educate themselves while pursuing their studies. Before enrolment 
all candidates are required to work for five months, clearing away 
rubble, in return for their keep. They are at present clearing the 
site on which the new University buildings will be constructed 
from the shell of the splendid baroque Palace on the fringe of the 
city. This should provide an impressive university centre, not too 
far distant from the imposing array of medical clinics which still 
remain more or less intact, together with the barracks on the 
perimeter of the city. In time some of these barracks will also be 
available for use by the University. The tendency in Germany 
today to rebuild historic cities in slavish imitation of their ancient 
glories may rightly be deplored, but the eighteenth century 
exterior of the Schlaun Palace affords an opportunity to meet the 
wishes of the German university authorities that this building 
should be restored and replanned internally for the use of the 
University. A students’ hostel to house fifty has recently been 
built by the students themselves, with the encouragement and 
blessing of the Commission of Control for Germany. 

The overwhelming difficulties facing the University of Minster 
could not possibly have been overcome without the close and 
understanding co-operation of C.C.G. with the local authorities. 
It is clear that the University Education Control Officers in the 
field bear a very heavy responsibility. Miinster is an example of 
what may be achieved by firm and skilful nursing. Not only has the 
university come back to life, based on its ancient traditions of 
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learning and scholarship, but there is a spirit of enterprise and 
constructive realism in its new-found freedom. 

Two interesting developments may be noted—one at the under- 
graduate level and the other for post-graduates. At the under- 
graduate level the university course for journalists (Zettungswissen- 
schaft) has been revised and entirely reorganized and is attended by 
a number of students of both sexes. They are said to be amongst 
the liveliest in the University. It is a well-found course, cutting 
across the traditional university schools of Philosophy—‘Philo- 
logie’-—, History, etc. This School may well have important and 
far-reaching results. At the post-graduate level, a Research Insti- 
tute in Social Sciences (Soztalforschungsstelle) was founded in 
Dortmund in 1946. It was affiliated to the University of Miinster 
for research into social problems with special reference in the first 
place tothe Ruhr, but the results may well transcend these limitations. 
Child guidance clinics are also in contemplation, and research is in 
progress which involves methods and types of group research and 
practical investigation not hitherto commonly practised in Ger- 
many. A healthy spirit of independence is furthermore noticeable 
since this particular research institute is supported to the extent of 
one-third of its funds from private corporate subscribers, mostly 
business firms and industries. 
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HE year 1948 opened in Indonesia with a certain cautious 

optimism on all sides; it ended with the Netherlands 
invasion of the Republic of Indonesia. The Committee of Good 
Offices was in the position of a referee at a football match who is 
completely ignored. Several permanent members of the Security 
Council, during the December debates on Indonesia, did not 
appear to care whether the authority of the Council itself, let alone 
that of its Committee, were enforced at all. 

In 1948 there had been the Renville Agreement in January. 
Then political negotiations continued until July between the 
Dutch and the Republic? from August to November there was a 
kind of stalemate, in the course of which the Dutch attempted 
direct negotiations with the Indonesians without the inter- 
mediary of the Committee. December saw the Netherlands 
Government repudiating the Truce Agreement, having arrived at 
an understanding with the non-Republican states. In the same 
month, the Republic was overwhelmed by the Netherlands Armed 
Forces and its principal officials captured. The matter was brought 
to the notice of the Security Council. After something suspiciously 
like sharp practice in voting, it then adjourned, its resolutions on 
the cease-fire and release of prisoners having been ignored, though 
quite politely, by the Netherlands Government. 

The Committee of Good Offices, established under a Security 
Council resolution of 25 August 1947, had arrived in Java in 
October 1947. It set about a two-fold task of ensuring an effective 
cessation of hostilities and assisting the parties to arrive at a 
political settlement upon which the future constitutional develop- 
ment might be based. The members of the Committee were 
M. P. van Zeeland (Belgium), Dr Frank Graham (U.S.), and 
Mr Justice Kirby (Australia); the Secretary was Mr 'T. G. Nara- 
yanan, of the United Nations Secretariat. 

In January 1948 a Truce Agreement was signed, after a certain 
amount of difficulty, on board the U.S.S. “Renville,” in the 
Batavia roadstead. ‘The agreement provided for a cessation of 
hostilities with a demarcation line dividing the areas controlled 
by the two parties. This status quo line was roughly that laid down 
by Dr van Mook, the Lieutenant Governor-General, on 29 August; 
it had been the forward point of penetration by spear-heads of 
the Dutch Army during the Police Action of July 1947. The Truce 
required all troops to be withdrawn behind demilitarized zones on 
either side of the line. In practice this affected the Republic only, 
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and about 30,000 men were evacuated from pockets of resistance 
in West Java. The Truce further stipulated that prisoners should 
be repatriated and sabotage and propaganda proscribed, that 
civil police should replace military, and that the Committee 
should lend its military observers to assist in settling any incidents 
that might arise. Article 6 of the Truce Agreement read as 
follows: “That trade and intercourse between all areas should be 
permitted as far as possible; such restrictions as may be necessary 
will be agreed upon by the parties with the assistance of the 
Committee and its representatives if required.’ 

The Truce left the Republic with most of Sumatra, but with 
Dutch enclaves in the Medan, Palembang, and Padang areas. In 
Java, the Republic consisted of Bantam in the west, and Central 
Java; West Java (Pasundan) and East Java and Madura had been 
taken over by the Dutch. Madura had been seized after the cease- 
fire, but the Dutch justified this action on the grounds that it was 
economically dependent on the mainland and that the Republic 
had neglected it. 

An important part of the agreement lay in the eighteen political 
principles signed by the two parties, which were to form the basis 
of a future political settlement. Four of these were taken from the 
Linggadjati Agreement of 15 November 1946, eight were suggested 
by the Netherlands Delegation, and the ‘Six Additional Principles’ 
were put forward by the Committee itself. The Principles envis- 
aged a future federated United States of Indonesia, which would 
become incorporated with the Kingdom of the Netherlands in an 
over-all Netherlands-Indonesian Union. In the meantime, the 
Republic recognized the sovereignty of the Netherlands, until 
such time as this sovereignty should be transferred to the United 
States of Indonesia. The first two Additional Principles, over 
which there was so much later dispute, are as follows: 

1. Sovereignty throughout the Netherlands Indies is and shall 
remain with the Kingdom of the Netherlands until, after a stated 
interval, the Kingdom of the Netherlands transfers its sovereignty 
to the United States of Indonesia. Prior to the termination of such 
stated interval, the Kingdom of the Netherlands may confer ap- 
propriate rights, duties, and responsibilities on a provisional federal 
Government of the territories of the future United States of Indonesia. 
The United States of Indonesia, when created, will be a sovereign 
and independent State in equal partnership with the Kingdom of the 
Netherlands in a Netherlands-Indonesian Union at the head of 
which shall be the King of the Netherlands. The status of the 


Republic of Indonesia will be that of a state within the United States 
of Indonesia. 


2. In any provisional federal Government created prior to the 
ratification of the constitution of the future United States of Indon- 
esia, all states will be offered fair representation. 
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Article 4 laid down that not less than six months or more than a 
year after the signing of the agreement a plebiscite would be held 
to decide whether the population of the islands wanted to join the 
Republic or another State. Since the parties were unable to agree 
whether the ‘agreement’ referred to meant the Renville or the 
future political agreement, these elections were never held. Others 
of the eighteen Principles guaranteed free speech and right of 
assembly and of publication; these were not honoured either. 

It was recognized that the nature of this provisional Government 
was the crucial point. Behind the subsequent failure of negotiations 
lay the fundamental difference of opinion on the interpretation of 
this question. The Netherlands authorities insisted on the 
‘sovereignty’ issue, and maintained that, until the establishment of 
the United States of Indonesia, any provisional Government 
should be completely subordinate to them in practice as well as in 
theory. They wouid suffer no limitation on their sovereignty, and 
they would give to the provisional Government such responsi- 
bilities as they alone saw fit. Behind this attitude was the Dutch 
distrust of the motives of the Republic. Knowing the enormous 
popularity of Dr Soekarno, they feared the Republic would seek 
to rally the whole of Indonesia to it, or would take by force what 
could not be won over. The federative nature of the U.S.I., and, 
incidentally, Dutch economic influence, would thus be lost for 
ever. It was necessary for the Netherlands authorities to have 
some statutory limit on the size and power of the Republic. 
These considerations were undoubtedly behind the subsequent 
and occasionally rather hurried setting up of the provisional 
‘negaras’, or states. Many Dutch people, too, remembering the 
autumn of 1945, were physically afraid of the Republic, which 
they called somewhat indiscriminately a ‘Japanese puppet’ and 
‘Communist’. 

The Republican authorities, on the other hand, were equally 
distrustful of the Dutch. They thought that the Dutch Govern- 
ment really aimed at the restoration of the old colonial system, 
and were no doubt confirmed in this view by the first Police 
Action. The Republicans, moreover, feared that the Union meant 
for the Netherlands the theory of a ‘Rijksverband’, in which the 
ultimate authority would remain with the Netherlands. For the 
Republicans, the separation of de jure and de facto sovereignty 
meant that they would not surrender their practical attributes of 
independence to a provisional Government completely under 
Netherlands authority, but only to a United States of Indonesia. 
The Committee of Good Offices helped to perpetuate this difficulty 
by assuring the Republic that nothing in the agreement altered 
the status of the parties. 
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Such were the misgivings and confusions when the Committee 
started discussions for a political settlement. It had been decided 
to hold negotiations alternately in Batavia and in the Republican 
capital, Jogjakarta (actually in a hill-station near by, Kaliurang), 
at three-weekly intervals. The personnel of the delegations had 
changed: M. Coert du Bois had replaced Dr Graham, and Mr T. 
K. Critchley and Mr Raymond Herremans took the place of 
Justice Kirby and M. van Zeeland. Though in no way less in 
command of the details of the negotiations, the newcomers had 
perhaps less personal authority than their predecessors. The 
nominal head of the Netherlands delegation was Raden Abdul 
Kadir Widjojoatmodjo, before the war a minor Dutch official. 
In practice the leading role was played by the Vice-Chairman, 
Jonkheer van Vredenburch. The delegation was responsible, not 
to the Lieutenant Governor-General, but to the Netherlands 
Government in The Hague. The Republican delegation was led 
by Dr Roem of the Right-wing Masjumi party. Behind each 
delegation were vast cohorts of experts, a contrast with the limited 
personnel of the Committee. On the Republican side, the Renville 
Agreement had been negotiated and signed by Dr Amir Sjarifuddin, 
but it had been opposed by the Right-wing P.N.I. (Nationalist) 
and Masjumi (Moslem) parties. As a result, Dr Sjarifuddin 
resigned and the Left wing went into opposition, while the Right 
wing parties accepted the Renville Agreement on condition that 
they had some say in implementing it. Hitherto the Right had been 
noticeably less inclined to negotiate with the Dutch than had the 
Left. 

A Steering Committee and four main Committees were then 
set up to channel the various questions that arose. The imple- 
mentation of the Truce itself was dealt with by a Security Com- 
mittee. It occupied itself in hearing alleged infringements of the 
Truce Agreement on both sides. The Dutch gave infringements of 
the ‘T'ruce Agreement as the main reason for the December attack; 
the Republic also complained of Dutch contraventions of the agree- 
ment. The release of prisoners of war, the evacuation of families 
of military personnel, the widening of the demilitarized zones, 
the disposal of German and Japanese nationals, and the delinea- 
tion of the status quo line were some of the other topics which this 
Committee tried to handle. To a certain extent the work of the 
Social and Administrative Committee overlapped with it, since 
its main concern was the return of evacuees from the territory of 
one party to that of the other. The Economic and Financial 
Committee had to consider the outlines of the financial aspects of 
the future United States of Indonesia and the Union. Some work 
was done in this field, but there were, inevitably, a number of 
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points of disagreement on questions of principle. It had also to 
implement the economic clause, Article 6, of the Truce Agreement. 
Under this heading came the normal functioning of public 
services, the question of sea and air traffic, the trade of the Re- 
public in general, and the specific problems mainly connected 
with the operation of the highly restrictive Netherlands trade 
regulations, or—as the Republic called them—the ‘blockade’. 
Numerous regulations had been introduced by the Netherlands 
Indies civil, military, and naval authorities between January 1947 
and the signing of the Truce Agreement, and these had been 
continued. 

It was obvious that these economic questions were funda- 
mental to the future of Indonesia, and that if they could be cleared 
up many other difficulties would automatically solve themselves. 
Economic rehabilitation in the Dutch-controlled areas was pro- 
ceeding satisfactorily, except in West Java; but the Republic was 
still in a very bad way economically. It was unable to export 
anything, or to import anything it needed, without Dutch per- 
mission. ‘The control regulations were complicated and onerous. 
The Republic claimed that they were contrary to Article 6 of the 
truce; the Dutch claimed that they were necessary to prevent the 
import of goods that could be used militarily. In practice, however, 
this included all machinery, railway and communication equip- 
ment, vehicles, fuels, and asphalt and road-making materials— 
obviously a very wide definition of what constituted material 
‘suitable for military purposes’. The regulations were also de- 
signed to limit ‘illegal’ trade, including trade in foreign-owned 
estate products; to conserve the foreign exchange resources of the 
Indies; and to protect Indonesian producers and consumers 
against exploitation by foreigners. These were all worthy motives, 
though it is doubtful whether the ragged and hungry peasants of 
Central Java considered that this protection was being adequately 
afforded by restrictive regulations. But the Dutch maintained 
that their ‘sovereignty’ over the whole of Indonesia provided a 
legal basis for all and any regulations. Whatever the intention, the 
regulations, as the Committee found in a special report to the 
Security Council, undoubtedly did restrict trade and economic 
intercourse, though the Committee shied away from suggesting 
any solution since that would involve expressing itself on the 
nature of the ‘sovereignty’ in question. The situation was not, 
however, uniform throughout the Republic. In northern Sumatra 
there was a flourishing trade with Singapore, but the appalling 
economic conditions in parts of Republican Java, which the Dutch 
contrasted with the progress of areas controlled by themselves, 
might certainly be put down to the effects of these very regulations. 
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As the Committee said, there was no solution but to find a political 


agreement. 

This was the task of the last and most important Committee. 
But it was in the Political Committee that the two parties found 
agreement impossible, especially as to the interim period when the 
provisional Government would take over before the setting up of 
the United States of Indonesia. The Republic did not trust the 
Dutch enough to hand over its de facto authority obtained at 
Linggadjati (Article 1, Linggadjati Agreement) until the complete 
transference of sovereignty by the Netherlands to the U.S.I. In 
practice it would not give up its independence, its army, its own 
foreign relations. The Dutch position was based on quite different 
grounds. The Republic was to be one of the states of the U.S.L., 
and since it would have to belong to the provisional Government, 
it would have to come in like any other ‘state’ in Indonesia, and 
consequently to surrender its pre-requisites of independence, 
which the Dutch in any case considered theirs. ‘This irreconcilable 
position found expression in various questions of detail as to what 
powers would be conferred upon the provisional Government, 
and how independent that Government might be able to be. ‘The 
Republic wished to see it strong, the Dutch weak. The question 
of elections was another knotty problem, and so was the whole 
conception of the Union—how ‘independent’ as well as how 
‘sovereign’ the partners would be. 

By May it was becoming obvious that no agreement was pos- 
sible. The real work was done in Sub-Committees on which the 
Committee of Good Offices was not represented, and of whose 
activities they had not always an up-to-date knowledge. Sometimes 
the Sub-Committees could not even agree on a report to disagree. 

In May and June the Australian and United States delegates 
set about trying to break the deadlock, since neither party seemed 
disposed to compromise in any way. A confidential working paper, 
the Critchley-du Bois proposals, was presented to Dr van Mook 
and Dr Hatta. The Republic accepted this as a basis for working 
upon, but the Netherlands refused to do so, and suspended negotia- 
tions, claiming that the contents of this working paper had been 
disclosed to the press. But in its Fourth Interim Report to the 
Security Council the Committee of Good Offices said that, as far 
as it was aware, the proposals were never published. The pro- 
posals aimed at the holding of elections for a Constituent Assembly. 
This, after having confirmed the frontiers of the states, would 
form itself into a provisional Government. Here was an attempt 
to get at the root of the matter with a vengeance. It would have 
been interesting to have heard the views of the Netherlands 
delegation on the subject. However, their sole comment in refusing 
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to discuss the proposals was that the matter fell outside the 
competence of the Committee. 

Shortly after this a general election took place in Holland, and 
the Cabinet eventually formed indicated a slight shift to the Right. 
There were no further suggestions from the Netherlands delega- 
tion, but the Committee was informed that new instructions would 
be received and that the situation could not be called a deadlock. 
The new instructions (if they arrived) were never put before the 
Committee, and an uneasy stalemate persisted through July and 
August. In August the Netherlands authorities took a series of 
steps which, however necessary they might have been, did 
nothing to improve the atmosphere. First came the seizure of a 
hospital in Batavia run by Republicans, then an unfortunate 
shooting incident on the eve of 17 August, Republican Inde- 
pendence Day, at the Republican Headquarters in Batavia. 
Police attempted to disperse a meeting which, it was said, had 
originally gathered to watch a newsreel of Princess Elizabeth’s 
wedding. They met with resistance, Republican songs were sung, 
and the police opened fire. Several boys and girls were hurt, and a 
boy and a policeman were shot dead. Later on, the Netherlands 
authorities threatened to expel a number of people from Batavia 
on unspecified charges. Since there were in practice no nego- 
tiations taking place at the time, these actions had little effect 
except to make the general atmosphere on both sides very bitter. 
There was also the Dutch revelation of the sale of substantial 
quantities of opium by certain Republican officials. Throughout 
the summer both sides complained of infringements of the Truce, 
and there was a mounting record of clashes near the status quo 
line. 

Internal conditions throughout the Indies varied locally in the 
first eight months of 1948. In Sumatra things were fairly quiet, 
both in Republican and Dutch areas. With the exception of the 
Asahan area, the Republican parts of Sumatra were much better 
off than Republican Java; and in their regions the Dutch went 
ahead with increasing their economic prosperity. Economically 
the outer islands, too, showed great progress. But in Java the 
situation was not too stable. The Dutch-occupied areas were pre- 
vented from regaining their pre-war prosperity by guerrilla ac- 
tivity, and many plantations were unsafe for Europeans, or, for 
that matter, for Indonesians. Severe retaliatory measures, usually 
called ‘mopping-up’, were carried out by the Army, but not with 
entire success. It became clear that the guerrillas were sheltered 
by the population. The Dutch accused the Republic of fomenting 
trouble and of infiltrating troops into West Java. The Republic 
denied the accusation, and said that, in any case, the Dutch were 
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guarding the status quo line too carefully for any armed troops to 
infiltrate. In parts of West Java, notably around Tasikmalaya, 
things were entirely out of hand. 

Meanwhile a new ‘state’ of Pasundan was set up in West Java 
by the Netherlands authorities, but, as in the other Dutch- 
sponsored states, the most important subjects (defence, internal 
security, economic affairs, and, of course, foreign relations) were 
‘reserved’, so that any independence was very much qualified. One 
of the principles announced by the Dutch is that of local autonomy, 
and the state of Pasundan is theoretically to allow the Sundanese 
people self-government. ‘This principle is somewhat flexible, for 
the state of East Indonesia comprises half a dozen racial groups, 
while the state of East Sumatra has no specific group at all. The 
representatives of the non-Republican states were summoned by 
the Netherlands Indies authorities to a conference in Bandung 
which lasted all the summer. Its purpose was general consultation 
and a sounding of opinion. The Republic protested to the Security 
Council that this was an infringement of the Renville Agreement, 
in that it was laying the foundations for a future provisional 
Government without the Republic. The Dutch denied this, and 
said that, on the contrary, it was fully in accordance with the 
Renville Agreement to obtain the opinion of all groups. The 
Netherlands Indies Government informed the Committee that the 
Bandung Conference was outside the scope of the Committee of 
Good Offices, having nothing to do with the negotiations between 
the Republic and the Dutch. But during the course of deliberations 
the scope somehow became enlarged. During September and early 
October delegations from non-Republican Indonesia came to an 
agreement with the Dutch Government at The Hague on the 
formation of a future provisional Government, partly on the 
basis of a resolution passed by the Bandung Conference in July. 

While these political negotiations were going on the Dutch 
were building up their areas strongly from an economic point of 
view. In the Republic the opposite occurred. Political life was all 
too vigorous; economically the country was going down-hill. 
This was mainly because of the trade regulations, and therefore 
lay outside the scope of the Government’s responsibility. Neverthe- 
less it provided a weapon for the opposition to use against the 
Hatta Government. After the resignation of Amir Sjarifuddin in 
January, the Vice-President, Mohammed Hatta, formed a Cabinet 
mainly of the Centre and Right-wing parties. It was responsible 
to the President and not to the Provisional Parliament (K.N.L.P.), 
since, with the whole of the Left wing in opposition, the securing 
of a parliamentary majority was not too certain. The ex-Prime 
Minister, Sutan Sjahrir, broke away from the Socialist Party of 
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Sjarifuddin and supported the Hatta Government, without, 
however, joining it. Some of his supporters, intellectually the most 
able men in the Republic, were prominent as advisers of the 
Prime Minister, though Dr Hatta dominated his Cabinet. 
Sjarifuddin formed the opposition into the People’s Democratic 
Front, a Left-wing coalition, which attracted much support 
throughout the Republic, especially in Java. It campaigned 
constantly and infiltrated into the Army and Trade Unions. Its 
opposition was not only on the question of negotiations—it 
now opposed the Renville Agreement—but also on the internal 
problems of the so-called rationalization (which amounted in fact 
to demobilization) of the Army and of reconstruction. 

This situation rose to a climax in August, when, after the return 
of Muso, all opposition merged with the P.K.I. (Communist 
Party). Muso was one of the first Indonesian Communist leaders 
after the 1914-18 war; he had spent twenty-three years abroad, a 
good deal of the time in Russia. The People’s Democratic Front 
at the end of August had included the Trade Union leadership, 
the Labour Party, and the armed Socialist Youth (Pesindo). But 
the position of the Hatta Government was growing progressively 
weaker. The ‘blockade’ was as severe as ever—reconstruction was 
virtually impossible—and the negotiations were getting nowhere. 
The culmination of the unrest was the armed uprising in Madiun 
on 18 September. This was Communist-inspired, though the 
actual timing was premature. The Government acted promptly, 
and, using mainly the troops evacuated from West Java, had the 
situation under control in a few weeks. Most of the Communist 
leaders were captured and resistance became spasmodic and 
confined to mountainous districts. The revolt was symptomatic of 
the general dissatisfaction with the progress of negotiations. 

Throughout the summer the Committee made no report to the 
Security Council, which remained officially uninformed of the 
situation and of the progressive deterioration of relations. The 
position of the Committee was difficult. It had no powers; its 
function was not even advisory unless both parties asked for 
advice. It could only offer ‘good offices’. Many of those on the 
spot were not quite sure what this meant. But it is difficult to 
understand the Committee’s inactivity in not informing the 
Security Council that for the two months of July and August 
there had been no progress at all but only deterioration in the 
negotiations. However, in September the new United States 
delegate, Mr H. Merle Cochran, like his predecessor a veteran 
State Department diplomat, produced a new plan. Since the 
previous proposals had been virtually vetoed as a Committee 
plan by the action of the Belgian delegate, this new United States 
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proposal was given to both the Republic and the Netherlands as a 
Note Verbale, under conditions of great secrecy. These proved 
later to be unnecessary, as it was revealed by the press in Holland. 
Again the Republic accepted the plan as a basis for discussion, 
with a few preliminary conditions. After several weeks the 
Netherlands Government accepted it too, but attached so many 
amendments of substance as to alter the whole conception. This 
plan also was based upon the principle of elections as a preliminary 
to a solution. When the Republic reiterated its acceptance of the 
plan, the Dutch claimed that political discussions could not start 
until the Truce implementation had been settled. This was a point 
which had not been made before and clearly prevented the 
resumption of political negotiations and hence a discussion of the 
Cochran plan. 

At this juncture the Netherlands Foreign Minister, Dr Stikker, 
arrived in Batavia. He met the Republican Prime Minister, and 
after some discussion returned to The Hague; but he gave his 
opinion that there did exist some basis for agreement. He returned 
to Indonesia again with a Cabinet Mission consisting this time of 
himself, the Minister for Overseas Territories, and the Royal 
Commissioner. These two, Dr Sassen and Mr Neher, belonged to 
the Catholic and Labour Parties respectively. They stayed a week 
and then went back and reported to the Dutch Cabinet that there 
seemed to be no use in further negotiation. Dr Sassen accused the 
Republican Prime Minister of repudiating certain commitments 
he had made both to Dr Stikker and in an aide-mémoire sent to the 
Dutch Cabinet. This concerned the vital point of placing the 
Republican Army under the ultimate authority of the High 
Commissioner during the duration of the provisional Government. 
On all other points the Republic had given way. The Republicans 
entirely denied that they had changed their point of view. How- 
ever, the Dutch Cabinet was not disposed to negotiate further. 
On 11 December the Netherlands authorities informed the 
Committee of Good Offices that, since it was impossible to come to 
an agreement with the Republic, there was no point in further 
negotiations and a provisional Government would be set up with- 
out it, though a place would be kept open for its possible later 
inclusion. 

The recent facts in the story can easily be told. On 13 December 
Dr Hatta asked the United States delegate to assist in re-opening 
negotiations, and Mr Cochran forwarded to the Netherlands 
delegation a letter of Dr Hatta’s setting down ‘certain basic con- 
siderations’ dealing with the recent talks between the parties. On 
17 December the Dutch delegation replied to Mr Cochran that a 
continuation of negotiations would be useless unless the Re- 
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publican Government bound itself to accept immediately the 
Netherlands point of view on the basic issues between the parties, 
including the implementation of the truce. Mr Cochran replied 
that he could not, ‘consistently with my obligations as a member 
of the Committee of Good Offices, press Dr Hatta to reply 
summarily on the conditions imposed by your telegram, because it 
calls for a non-negotiated blanket assent which would preclude 
the possibility of bona-fide negotiations rather than effect their 
resumption’. 

In the opinion of the Committee, the Dutch reply of 17 Decem- 
ber constituted an ultimatum to the Republic. This ultimatum 
was not answered, and half an hour before midnight on the 
18th the U.S. delegate was informed that the Dutch were terminat- 
ing the Truce. Since he was in Batavia, while the other two mem- 
bers were in Kaliurang, the Committee as such was first aware of 
the end of the Truce when the bombs fell on Jogjakarta airfield. So 
was the Republic, since their representative in Batavia was 
arrested before he was able to transmit notification of the end of the 
Truce to his Government. In the early morning of 19 December 
Dutch forces attacked the Republic, and in a few days it was over- 
run. The President, Prime Minister, and Commander-in-Chief 
were captured on the first day. In a remarkably short time, the 
Dutch were in control of the towns and roads. The world was 
presented with what appeared to be a fait accompli, though a report 
of the Committee of Good Offices contradicted optimistic state- 
ments of Dutch military authorities on the ‘pacification’ measures. 

The Security Council, taking up the question on 22 December, 
passed resolutions on the 24th calling for an immediate cease- 
fire. They also demanded the release of President Soekarno and 
other important Republicans. When, after four days, nothing had 
happened, the Council passed another resolution calling for the 
release of the same people within twenty-four hours. The Nether- 
lands announced that they would act in their own time as they saw 
fit, and the Council, without seeming unduly perturbed, adjourned. 

At the time of writing, the Netherlands have gained their 
immediate military objective. Queen Juliana has reiterated her 
mother’s promises about self-government. She has promised a 
federal government in a few weeks and elections as soon as possible. 
The Dutch have decided not to carry out the Security Council’s 
resolution on the release of prisoners. 


The sequence of events leading up to the military attack is per- 
haps not to the credit of Netherlands methods of negotiation. But 
that does not necessarily prejudge the wisdom of Dutch actions. 
From an analysis of the negotiations it is clear that the Dutch had 
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no intention of compromising on the essential features of the future 
administration of Indonesia. The test of the soundness of this 
policy lies in the future. 

It is easy to blame the Dutch, and nearly as easy to defend their 
policy. The Netherlands Government has been ‘realistic’. If this 
policy can ultimately lead to the independence and prosperity of 
Indonesia as envisaged by the Renville Principles, so often re- 
affirmed by the Dutch, the policy’s rough edges will, by twentieth- 
century standards, have been justified. ‘The viability of the Repub- 
lic was demonstrated by the very fact of its three years’ existence 
despite economic privations. Meanwhile the United Nations can 
claim little credit for its part in the dispute, despite the genuine 
efforts and hard work of the individual members of the Committee 
of Good Offices. The Security Council permitted eighteen months 
of indecision to culminate in its handling of the debates of last 
December, which might charitably be characterized as vacillating, 
except where the tactics of the permanent members point to a less 
creditable motive. 

It is, of course, unnecessary to doubt or distrust the motives 
of the Netherlands Government, but it is imperative to point out 
that the results of their policy must do more than justify Dutch 
intentions to themselves or to the West. Most of Asia is united 
against the Netherlands, with an intensity which Europeans 
find a little hard to understand. A record of tolerance and liberty 
in Europe by no means implies the same in Asia, particularly to 
an Asiatic. The reaction of the countries of Asia has recently been 
made plain at the Delhi Conference. The fruits of these three years 
of Dutch hard bargaining and armed activity will have to overcome 
the suspicions of Asia, and for that more than a facade of federalism 
will be necessary. In Indonesia itself the same caveat must be 
entered. Two military actions in as many years on the part of the 
Dutch are not the best means of inducing Indonesians to co- 
operate—the Federalists strongly disapproved of last December’s 
events. Unless the Dutch show more desire to give as well as to 
take, the future will undoubtedly see an upsurge of Republicanism 
in those areas where it is not strong already. The consequences of 
this might well be military as well as political. 


E. A. R. 
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CONTRASTS IN BERMUDA 
PROSPERITY AND DISCONTENT 


Ne part of the modern world, however small, can isolate 
itself from the course of world events. This is especially 
true when these events impinge on a unique meeting place of the 
two greatest English-speaking democracies, the small, picturesque 
British colony of the Bermudas. In many aspects of its economic, 
political, and social life, Bermuda, even until the thirties of this 
century, managed to preserve an isolation from the trend of 
modern political and social thought. This parochialism was main- 
tained in spite of the constant and numerous contacts established 
by the passage of tens of thousands of visitors through the colony 
and the frequent excursions of Bermudians beyond their native 
shores. It is a question how far this policy of being in the world but 
not of the world is due to an isolationism and defensiveness to out- 
side criticism inherent in most islanders; but the slogan of 
‘Bermuda is different’ has been, and still is, the conservative 
Bermudian’s chief explanation why he resists tendencies pre- 
dominant elsewhere. Unless this attitude of mind is appreciated, 
an understanding of many of Bermuda’s problems is difficult, if 
not impossible. Perhaps the survival of horse and buggy trans- 
port is the most vivid and visible example of this attempt to 
preserve a different way of life." Today, however, its strategic 
position,’ its importance on trans-Atlantic air routes, its crowded 
population, and its value as the meeting place of so many aspects of 
Anglo-American interests all make imperative a consideration of 
the results of the impact of modern conditions on its inhabitants, 
their Government, and their political and social institutions. 
The colonists of this small group of coral islands in the Western 
Atlantic, settled in the seventeenth century, had few economic 
problems until the coming of steam largely displaced their earlier 
activities in shipping and ship-building, when they turned to 
agriculture, making Bermuda onions, arrowroot, and early vege- 
tables known far beyond the limited horizons of their producing 
area. Dependent as this industry was on the American market, to 
which nearly all its products were exported, it did not long survive 
the competition of the continental product, which benefited from 
improved transport and refrigeration in that country, and its fate 
was finally sealed with the passage of the high protective Smoot- 
Hawley tariff of 1930. 
The colony’s motto, however, has been interpreted to read 


1 The general use of motor cars was authorised only in 1946. 
* It is 700 miles from New York, 720 miles south of Halifax, and 800 miles 
north of the Bahamas, the nearest West Indian islands. 
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‘Whatever the Fates decree’, and the course so decreed has been, in 
spite of world-shattering events, one of exceptionally smooth 
weather, for when one basis of prosperity has proved only tempor- 
ary another of equal or surpassing advantage seems to have been 
at hand to replace it. With the failure of agriculture, the tourist 
industry proved to be a bulwark for eighteen years or so. It grew 
from a modest 13,000 visitors in 1920 to 83,000 in 1938. The whole 
economy of the islands was orientated to this one lucrative source 
of revenue, and hotels, transportation, entertainments, and the 
satisfaction of the shopping needs of its visitors became an industry 
yielding a measure of prosperity to all beyond the dreams of most 
Bermudians. 

The second World War shattered this trade and the prospect 
for the colony was bleak, but again the fates were kind. The 
United Kingdom established an Imperial Censorship headquarters 
staffed by nearly 2,000 persons who occupied two of the larger 
hotels rented by Britain for this purpose. The institution of a con- 
voy assembly base for the trans-Atlantic crossing and the increased 
activity of the British dockyard played important parts in bolster- 
ing the colony’s revenue and employment opportunities. The 
Bases Agreement with the United States in 1941 led to that 
country establishing an army-air force base at one end of the 
islands and a naval base at the other. This transfusion of 75 
million dollars into Bermuda’s economic life assured the war-time 
prosperity of the colony, and, since the bases are permanent as 
far as can now be foreseen, provided an additional foundation for 
the islands’ future economy and social framework. 

In the post-war years the almost unbroken prosperity of the 
last three decades has been maintained. The resumption of the 
tourist traffic, although on a much reduced scale compared to pre- 
war years, provides livelihood for thousands. During 1948 
tourist arrivals increased over the 1947 figure of 36,941, and the 
anticipated return to the tourist traffic of the Furness liner Queen 
of Bermuda in February will probably swell still further the number 
of visitors. Many hotels have been reconditioned and other 
developments carried out to cater for this promised expansion. 
Every effort is being made to restore this vital industry by adver- 
tising, by endeavouring to seize the opportunity offered by British 
restrictions on travel to hard currency areas, and by a subsidy to 
the Furness Bermuda line. While lack of shipping has until now 
undoubtedly had an adverse effect on the revival of the tourist 
trade, the continued high prices of travel and of hotels and mer- 
chandise in Bermuda will be a handicap on any spectacular 
expansion of the industry. 

The prospect of American rearmament also naturally reacts 
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favourably on the maintenance of the U.S. air and naval bases. 
During the year 1947-48 no less than $7,200,000 ({1,800,000) was 
spent by military and civilian personnel at the Air Force base alone. 
The use of this base by the greatly increased trans-Atlantic air 
traffic has also contributed materially to the islands’ prosperity. 

The financial position of the colony is sound, in that govern- 
mental revenue exceeds expenditure, with a small reserve fund of 
approximately a quarter of a million pounds. The islanders 
treasure this financial independence, and no request has been 
made for help for any schemes from the Colonial Development 
Fund; indeed if the needs of much greater and more impoverished 
dependent areas are taken into consideration any such expenditure 
would be unjustified. 

Full employment is the natural accompaniment of the general 
prosperity, and both savings and deposits at the two banks in the 
colony have increased considerably. There have been no bank- 
ruptcies for a long time, and probably the money market has 
never been easier than in these post-war years. 

With such favourable economic conditions and a political 
system free from party differences, it might appear tendentious 
to speak of political, economic, and social problems, yet these are 
of sufficient gravity to need urgent attention, and all but the most 
near-sighted frankly acknowledge that the coming years will be 
probably the most critica] in Bermuda’s history. The fundamental 
cause of most of these problems can be found in a study of its 
population figures. In an area of twenty square miles there now 
live 35,500 people, increasing by some 500 annually’. This 
enormous density of 1,700 persons to the square mile, in islands 
deficient in natural resources and industries and with no available 
room for expansion, is the greatest single cause of the colony’s 
problems, and, unless it can be alleviated, no solution of its other 
difficulties will be much more than a temporary palliative. Indeed, 
it is clear that had the colony not experienced such successive 
phases of good fortune, all the consequences of over-population 
would long ago have come crowding in, for statistics show a 75 
per cent increase of population in the last twenty-five years. Owing 
to this persistent growth the colony’s position is much more 
precarious than that of any West Indian colony to the south, where 
natural resources are greater and living standards decidedly 
lower, and where population pressure is less severe. The phe- 
nominal increase cannot continue indefinitely in such a small area 
without serious results, and the high illegitimate birth rate of 26 
per cent (an aftermath and legacy of days of slavery) is only one 


1 This figure is increased by another 4,500 if military and naval personnel of 
the U.K. and U.S., and their families, are included. 
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aspect of the problem. There is little attraction in emigration 
when it would almost certainly have to be to regions of a lower 
standard of living. The continued prosperity, however, has 
resulted in this vital population problem being considered only 
whenever there is any hint of economic recession, for in recent 
years shortage of labour has been a greater problem than unem- 
ployment. Indeed in 1947 no less than 670 people were admitted 
to the colony to fill positions where suitable local inhabitants were 
not available. 

The coloured members of the population, who now outnumber 
the white inhabitants by over 9,000, are descendants of negro 
slaves, with some twentieth-century immigrants from the West 
Indies, while the white population is derived from seventeenth- 
century colonists and later immigrants from England, Canada, 
and the U.S.A., together with a not unimportant Portuguese 
group from the Azores, who form the bulk of the labour force of 
the small agricultural industry still surviving. 

The colony’s peculiar economic foundations also give rise to 
other problems not greatly dissimilar from those obtaining in 
many other more complex economies elsewhere. The enormous 
increase of imports, compared with pre-war days, even allowing 
for a 20 per cent favourable exchange, can be gauged from these 
returns: 


Value of Imports 
1938 £1,906,688 1947 £5,264,495 


Percentage of Imports from United Kingdom 


1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 
34 24 23 17 14 II 8 6 12 19 


The serious decrease in the percentage of imports acquired 
from Britain results in a large dollar gap* which is met from the 
sterling dollar pool, for while expenditure in all forms by tourists 
in the colony contributes a welcome dollar revenue, it is in- 
sufficient to meet the cost of imports from dollar sources. Although 
steps have been taken to divert a larger share of the colony’s 
purchases to the United Kingdom, this situation is still serious. 

The great rise in the prices of these American imports is 
reflected in the cost of living, which is now twice that of 1939. As 
even before the war Bermuda was notorious for its high prices, 
the increase is all the more serious and accounts in part for the 
inflationary symptoms obtaining in the islands. 

It will have been gathered that Bermuda’s export trade is 
negligible, and while agricultural production in all forms probably 


2 $3,800,000 in 1947. 
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saves the colony about {£500,000 annually in overseas purchases, 
there is also a considerable importation of products which could 
be produced in the islands. Numerous attempts in the past 
twenty years have been made to revive the almost moribund 
agricultural industry. Undoubtedly much could be done towards 
supplying a greater proportion of the population’s needs in 
vegetables, but the attraction of more remunerative and less 
laborious occupations has had the usual repercussions on agri- 
cultural production. Except in efforts to revive citrus fruit growing 
and the expansion of the lily bulb cultivation (helped by the 
elimination of Japanese competition), the contribution of agri- 
culture is undoubtedly far less than it might be. 

Further, the spate of private building activity, largely devoted 
to the construction of business buildings and tourist development 
projects, has led to high wages and shortage of materials for the 
construction of more modest homes, and the housing situation has 
become acute. To meet this a plan is now under way to channel 
labour and materials to provide for the construction of homes for 
families in the lower income groups. 

In spite of these and other difficulties, continued prosperity is, 
to some extent, evident in the living conditions of all sections 
of the population, white and coloured, and this is probably one of 
the principal reasons why the political and social framework has 
survived so long. There have been in the last two decades a few 
isolated voices pleading for reform of an outdated system which is 
heavily overbalanced in favour of its property-owners, and to a 
less extent of its white population. Throughout the thirties advice 
from the British Government to amend its financial basis, to 
extend the franchise, and to consider some needed social and 
labour legislation, advocated repeatedly in Governors’ Speeches 
from the Throne, had little effect on a Legislature composed 
largely of those who would be most affected by any direct taxation, 
and who wished to maintain the privileged position of property 
owners as giving the greatest assurance of a responsible electorate. 
After many attempts, women were admitted to the restricted 
franchise in 1945, and in June last voted in their first General 
Election, two women being returned as Members of the House of 
Assembly. 

The highly personal nature of the governmental system has pre- 
vented the rise of political parties, which to most Bermudians are 
anathema. It is only since the last War that an effective opposition 
group has crystallised. It is led by Dr E. F. Gordon, an immigrant 
from Trinidad, who has succeeded in rallying several thousands 
of followers to demand a redistribution of the spoils of Bermuda’s 
continued prosperity. The nucleus of this opposition has been 
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organized into a Bermuda Workers’ Association, which in 1947 
presented a petition to the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
asking for a Royal Commission to be sent to investigate the 
economic, political, and social conditions in the colony. 

This petition declared its fundamental grievance to be that 
‘all political, economic, and social difficulties suffered by the 
inhabitants have their foundations in the fact that the franchise is 
extremely limited’, and among the thirteen points there were 
requests for a form of direct taxation, free education, improve- 
ments in labour legislation, old age pensions, workmen’s com- 
pensation, health insurance, free hospital treatment for needy 
cases, the extension of openings in Government service to coloured 
people, and the provision of more recreational facilities for the 
young and for the coloured community. The petition was made the 
subject of a British Government Command Paper which was sent 
to the Bermuda Legislature for its consideration and action. 
Never before had the Colonial Government legislators been forced 
to reconsider so abruptly the bases of their economic, political, 
and social life. The Assembly and Legislative Council appointed 
a Joint Select Committee to study the problems raised by the 
petition and White Paper, and in March last their Report was 
published. This was approved by both Houses in May. In the 
following month the new House of Assembly, elected in the inter- 
vening quinquennial General Election, endorsed the views of its 
predecessor and took the initial steps to follow up its recom- 
mendations. 

Meanwhile, in May, the colony experienced its first serious 
strike when longshoremen of the Bermuda Industrial Union 
demanded higher wages and a closed shop. The driving force and 
effective direction of the Union was undoubtedly that of Dr 
Gordon, whose domination of the labour movement in the islands, 
sometimes in demagogic and almost irresponsible form, and at 
other times with justifiable reason, is the outstanding feature of 
post-war Bermudian politics. 

Many, not sympathetic with all the demands advanced by 
radical elements in the colony, see a prima facie case for a Royal 
Commission to obtain an impartial view on the problems affecting 
the islands, which have undoubtedly stirred a widespread sense of 
grievance. The majority of the Legislators’, however, believe 
sincerely that Bermuda’s good fortune is the outcome of wise and 
conservative policies of the past, and that present difficulties are 
the creation of a “West Indian agitator’ who has found the ready 
ear of Britain’s Labour Government. Their viewpoint is best 


? Often identified as ‘Front Street’, denoting those who support the interests 
of the merchants of the colony’s chief shopping centre. 
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summarized in a paragraph of the Report on the White Paper: 
Too much experimentation and change, brought about chiefly 
because of theories of Government which have been accepted else- 
where, may create more satisfactory theoretic standards, to the 
prejudice of the high standards of living and free way of life which the 
majority of us now enjoy. 
This viewpoint is reflected throughout this Report, which is an 
exposition of the merits of the present system, conceding a few 
necessary changes not involving any vital interference with present 
conditions. The franchise question is doubtless the most disputed 
matter, for the privilege of voting is based on a property qualifica- 
tion which restricts the total electorate to 4,119 voters out of a 
total population of 35,560. As plural voting, whereby some pro- 
perty owners jhave 2, 3, 4 Or more votes, accounts for some 500 
of these votes, it is estimated that only 14 per cent of the total 
adult population is entitled to the franchise. On this subject the 
Legislature declared that ‘an early adoption of universal adult 
suffrage would be prejudicial to the best interests of Bermuda’, 
and ‘the high calibre of representation in the elective House would 
tend to deteriorate’. Paradoxically it appealed for more responsible 
self-government, while denying the enfranchisement on which 
such extended responsibility must presumably be based. 

The greatest change in more liberal thought in recent years 
has been the growing awareness by many legislators that a fiscal 
system in which over 70 per cent of the total revenue is obtained 
by Customs duties needs drastic alteration’. There are many who 
still defend this system as the most equitable, and who point out 
that the tourist thereby contributes in the least obvious way. Yet 
it remains a fact that every one of the colony’s inhabitants pays at 
least {20 annually in this form of taxation, and, as the main 
imports are food and clothing, those with the largest families and 
greatest consumption of goods shoulder the largest burdens, for 
with the exception of a few staples such as milk, rice, sugar, and 
tea, every item is taxed to a greater or less degree. In the last ten 
years Finance Committees have followed each other in suggesting 
income, inheritance, and property taxes as potential answers to the 
situation, but three over-riding deterrents each time have led to 
their ultimate rejection. These are the steady financial prosperity 
and disinclination to disturb the status quo, the reluctance to 
change a situation which so obviously benefits the legislators’ and 
landowners’ interests, and the fear that direct taxation would 
automatically pre-judge the franchise question. ‘No taxation with- 
out representation’ had an upsetting effect even so long ago as 


1The total revenue for 1947 was £1,454,587, of which {1,111,915 were 
Customs duties. 
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1765. In this, as in the other issues raised by the White Paper, 
those anxious for change feel that the cautious recommendations 
for improvement made by the Legislators are insufficiently con- 
crete to lead to a real hope of changes being made within a reason- 
able time. 

Considered in retrospect, the situation in the colony is unusual. 
It is not the result of crushing poverty, economic depression, and 
like evils, but is rather the inevitable consequence of a centuries- 
old conservatism. It shows that prosperity alone does not keep a 
country problem-free. With wiser foresight in the past, many of 
the questions could probably have been solved before they became 
challenging, and even now, while fortune still smiles and before the 
difficulties become acute, courageous leadership could prevent the 
intrusion of conditions and developments alien to these ‘Isles 
of Rest’. 


G. J.B. 


THE CHINESE COMMUNISTS AND 
THEIR PROGRAMME 


Note.—As is well known, it is extremely difficult to obtain first-hand 
information about the situation in Communist China. The following article 
is based on the author’s own experience obtained in some of the areas in 
1944, and on his subsequent study of broadcasts from the Communist area 
of China, and other sources.—Eb. 


OR the second time within this decade, the question of 
conditions in the Communist-controlled areas of China has 
become of vital importance to the outside world. On the first 
occasion, in the early 1940s, it was essential for the conduct of the 
Pacific War to find out how far the mysterious ‘Reds’, embattled 
both with the Japanese invaders and with their old Kuomintang 
opponents, could be counted upon to help keep war-weary China 
in the Allied fold. Today, the policies of Mao Tse-tung’s Com- 
munists, and the resulting conditions in the ever larger parts of 
China they are bringing under their control, will not only determine 
the destiny of the most populous nation on earth but will also 
ifluence the course of events in Asia and to a large extent even 
the future balance of world power between the Western and 
Eastern camps. 
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It was only in the summer of 1944 that the National Govern- 
ment in Chungking, under constant American pressure, allowed 
groups of foreign correspondents and U.S. Army observers to 
pass through its tight military blockade lines to Yenan, the 
political hub of the scattered territories containing some 60 
million people, which the Communists had already conquered 
behind and between the Japanese positions in North and Central 
China. 

The surprisingly favourable answers of those eyewitnesses were 
virtually unanimous. Unlike the Kuomintang, the Communists 
were found to lead the people of their areas in an unexpectedly 
spirited and effective fight against the Japanese. Similarly, in 
contrast to the inaction of the National Government, the Com- 
munists evidently based their patriotic fight on widespread and 
radical reforms in the administrative, economic, and social fields. 
The vigorous political movement which inspired both the 
patriotic fight against Japan and the long overdue reforms of 
Chinese life was admittedly Marxist in its approach, and un- 
ashamedly Communist in its final goals; but it derived its astonish- 
ing strength among the world’s most ‘family-minded’, if not also 
most individualistic, people from the primitive democratic 
features of its ‘popular front’ policies. Finally, there was no 
evidence at all that the Chinese Communists relied slavishly 
upon the direction, influence, or help of far-distant Moscow. 

The Communists’ political plans for the future were found 
to be based on the conviction that Chinese society would not soon 
be ripe for Communism or even Socialism, and that even a Com- 
munist-dominated Government, coming about either by way of a 
coalition or of continued civil war, would have to lead the country 
through a long period of peaceful transition from semi-feudalism 
to Socialism. Further, the Communists had to assume that, over a 
period of one or two generations, capitalistic enterprise would have 
to be encouraged side by side with State control of key industries 
and an all-pervading development of co-operatives in the spheres 
of farming and cottage-type manufacturing. 

All recent information would seem to indicate that there have 
been no fundamental changes in the policies of the Communists 
during the years of all-out civil war, in spite of the territorial 
expansion far beyond their original area which followed the failure 
of General Marshall’s attempt, in 1946, to bring about a coalition 
Government that was to embrace the Kuomintang, the Com- 
munists, the Democratic League, and other anti-Kuomintang 
forces. 

Even where their political and economic methods had to be 
adapted to such new problems as the administration of large cities 
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and the newly radicalised attitude of the mass of the peasants 
against the landlords, the policies of the Communists still seem to 
fit plausibly into the previous pattern. It is true that relatively few 
first-hand reports have recently been available from neutral 
visitors; but whatever information of this kind has come through 
would seem to lend realistic colour to a good deal that is contained 
in the vast volume of Communist broadcasts—especially those 
made up of orders to troops, party organs, and administrations, 
and those consisting of semi-statistical progress reports from 
various regions. 

The following attempt to draw a picture of current conditions in 
Northern China has, of course, relied in part on a critical selection 
of material from such broadcasts, but it should also be stressed 
that one must not altogether discount, as many observers did before 
1944, the relatively favourable picture which thus emerges. It is 
clear that the Chinese Communists must now be less interested in 
exploiting their meagre broadcast facilities for propaganda at home 
and abroad than in using them as one of their few instruments for 
the enforcement of actual policies; and less in impressing the out- 
side world than in strengthening their reputation for veracity 
among their own people, whose co-operation they need as much as 
ever. 

Much care seems to be taken by the Communists to prevent 
mob rule. ‘They must maintain order and quickly restore normal 
conditions as they occupy new areas. In rural districts the troops 
of the ‘People’s Liberation Army’ are specially instructed not to 
interfere in disputes between farmers and landlords and not to 
confiscate food or clothing from them. On the contrary, they are 
told to give help in field work, tool repair, and in all possible other 
ways to the co-operative farmers’ associations which seem to spring 
up everywhere. 

Army units due to occupy a city are specially instructed to keep 
the strictest discipline in observing previous Communist promises 
to its people, and to foster, even among fearful and reluctant 
elements, an attitude of co-operation with the forces of ‘liberation’. 
‘The ten promises given to the city of Loyang before it was occu- 
pied on 14 March 1948 are typical of the programmes to which 
the armies, their temporary military administrations, and the 
newly arriving Party organizers are being pledged. These 


promises were: 


1. The democratic Government (to be organized in due course) 
will guarantee the safety of the people’s lives and properties and their 
rights to freedom of speech, press, meetings, religion, etc. 

2. Factories and businesses operated by private interests will be 
assured of protection if they register with the democratic Government 
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and obtain certificates giving the right to operate. However, businesses 

and factories owned by, or operated with, capital of the Big Four 

Families! will be seized by the democratic Government. 

3. The existing severe taxes and levies, unlimited food exactions, 
and forced conscription shall be abolished; instead, a reasonable 
taxation policy will be established to ease the burdens and improve 
the living conditions of the people. 

4. Working conditions of the labourers will be improved and 
employers will be guaranteed profits. Assistance will be given to 
unemployed labourers, refugees, and the poor. 

5. No person is allowed to destroy or damage any warehouse, 
military supplies, public structures, or properties of Chiang Kai-shek. 
These shall be handled by the people’s democratic Government. 
Civil employees in cultural, educational, sanitary, transportation, or 
public hospital departments will be retained provided they register 
with the democratic Government. 

6. Full protection will be given to schools, cultural, and edu- 
cational organizations, and assistance will be granted to youths who 
cannot afford to attend school, as well as to poor teachers. Specialists 
and persons advanced in the cultural and educational fields are 
welcome to participate in the work of serving the people. 

7. The wealth and property of foreigners will be protected; but 
they must obey the laws of the democratic Government. 

8. Chiang Kai-shek’s Special Agents’ Bureau [i.e. Secret Police] 
will be dissolved. Members of the Kuomintang, the San Min Chu I 
Youth Corps, and Chiang’s officials must register with the democratic 
Government. Those who upon investigation are found not to have 
been enemies of the people may be given employment if they are 
willing to serve the people. 

g. Chiang’s soldiers hiding in the city should give themselves up. 
The People’s Liberation Army, with a tolerant spirit, offers them the 
alternatives of serving in the People’s Liberation Army or of return- 
ing to their homes. But if such soldiers persist in creating rumours, 
engaging in destructive activities, or creating disturbances, they will 
be hunted down and punished according to law. Anyone who keeps, 
destroys, or hides arms and explosives will be punished according to 
military law. 

10. Dishonesty by Government officials will be punished according 
to law. 

A year ago a Communist broadcast implied that some Army 
units in Manchuria had violated promises given to the people and 
announced a disciplinary movement among them, ‘so that they 
will understand the ideas of Communism’. The report stressed these 
injunctions: ‘An attitude of equality,’ it said, ‘must prevail in 
dealing with the masses of the people;’ ‘no individual is allowed to 
remove or use landlords’ property without authorization;’ and 
‘publicly owned property cannot be sold.’ It may or may not be 


1 The families of Chiang Kai-shek, the Soongs, H. H. Kung, and the Chen 
brothers of the so-called C C Clique. 
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significant that no similar admission of lack of discipline among the 
troops has since been reported. 

The ‘democratic Governments’—from those on the village, 
borough, district, and county levels up to the five ‘Liberated 
Area’ administrations that were in existence in December 1948'— 
seem to be set up more or less in the same manner as during the 
time of the Sino-Japanese war. Elections apparently do take place, 
but they are, of course, organized by the Communist Party, which 
mobilizes all eligible political forces. These include its own 
membership, which has expanded from about one million in the 
Yenan days to over 3 million; ‘non-party elements’, who are 
encouraged to take a new interest in public affairs and participate 
in government; and whatever adherents of organized non- 
Communist, left-wing Kuomintang, or anti-Kuomintang groups 
such as the Democratic League that there may be in a given area. 

In the resulting elected bodies, non-Communists still seem to 
outnumber members of the Communist Party. But ‘parliamentary’ 


_controversy (often genuinely hot) apparently continues to concern 


the adaptation to local conditions of basic principles laid down by 
Party Headquarters, rather than those principles themselves; 
the methods of carrying out, rather than decisions for or against, 
fundamental lines of policy; and, finally, matters concerning 
the ability, efficiency, and honesty of personnel, the evaluation 
of popular attitudes, the assessment of results, and future po- 
tentialities of action. Yet individual administrations are still fre- 
quently reprimanded for following the ‘line’ slavishly, instead of 
adapting it in a practical and undogmatic manner to the cir- 
cumstances of their localities. 

An impression of the composition of a typical ‘democratic 
Government’ can be gained from the personnel of the Council of 
the new North China People’s Government, which was pro- 
claimed on 1 September 1948—‘on the basis of a patriotic, demo- 
cratic united front for striking down American imperalistic and 
Kuomintang reactionary rule in China’. 

At the head of the Council is Tung Pi-wu, the sixty-three-year- 
old mustachioed former school-teacher who for a long time served 
as Mao Tse-tung’s personal representative with Chiang Kai-shek 
in Chungking. During the hopeful period of coalition talks be- 
tween the two camps he was one of China’s delegates at the first 
United Nations session in San Francisco. A Communist since the 
inception of the Chinese Communist Party, Tung is also one of its 
most experienced secondary leaders; and most foreigners who have 


* Manchuria, with 46 million people; North China, with 48 million; North- 
West China, with 7 million; Central Plains, with 30 million; and East China, 
with about 50 million people. 
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come into contact with him regard him as a moderate and practical 
man. His second-in-command is General Nieh Jung-chen, 
another veteran Communist. He studied engineering in France, 
was the main strategist and organizer of the Communists’ war- 
time campaigns behind the Japanese lines in North China, and 
once earned even Chiang Kai-shek’s praise for his distinguished 
record in the national war effort. Nieh, too, made a favourable 
impression on American army officers who during the last phase 
of the fight against Japan received from him efficient and valuable 
co-operation. 

Apart from these two party members, the Council of twenty- 
seven men and women includes another eight or nine Communists. 
Among the non-Communists there are six former professors, deans 
or presidents of private, Government, and missionary universities 
in erstwhile Kuomintang regions; a prominent member of the 
National Salvation League, which long opposed Chiang Kai-shek 
and iater became part of the third political force in China, the 
Democratic League; three other Democratic League members; a 
veteran trade union leader; a physician who has long been organiz- 
ing hospitals for the Communists; an industrial engineer; a former 
official of a power company; and a leader of the Chinese Moslem 
minority. 

There is no indication, so far, that the Communists are suffering 
any serious political difficulties in the regions under their control. 
Their war-tested reform and administrative policies, constantly 
checked and re-checked as to their applicability elsewhere, would 
seem to prove equally feasible wherever they are introduced in 
newly conquered regions. Little has become known in this respect 
about Manchuria; but elsewhere, their political problems were 
greatly eased through the flight of many landlords, merchants, 
money-lenders, Kuomintang officials, and former pro-Japanese 
collaborators before their oncoming armies. All apparently feared 
the wrath of an unleashed populace more than they did the 
régime the Communists are known to introduce. With these 
potential opponents of the new order out of the way before the 
Red armies arrived, the revolutionary changes in recently occupied 
areas seem to have been considerably less violent than they might 
normally have been. 

Furthermore, it was greatly to the Communists’ advantage that 
their own and Chiang Kai-shek’s strategy has until recently 
permitted them to score much more heavily in terms of defeated 
and surrendering Government troops than by way of territorial 
expansion. They were thus allowed to consolidate much of their 
gains of the last two years without having to drain too many 
experienced administrators from old-established areas. They were 
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able to give administrative training, and apparently even some 
actual practice, to large numbers of party workers and army 
personnel, whose task it is to accompany the troops in their 
advance and then to stay behind in region after region to help 
local sympathisers everywhere organize the new order. 

Land reform is still their first and foremost preoccupation 
wherever they go. Its method had definitely become more drastic 
during the last years of all-out civil war. When the Communists 
were fighting Japan, they told the land-hungry peasantry that any 
confiscation and redistribution of land would interfere with the 
patriotic war, since it would tempt many landlords to collaborate 
with the Japanese against the ‘liberated areas’. Instead, they 
introduced a system of lowering land rents and interest on debts. 
That mild policy worked so well that Mao Tse-tung himself 
thought it possible to solve the age-old land tenure problem in this 
way all over the country, even after the Sino-Japanese war. 
‘Provided, of course, that victory over the national enemy will 
bring about a coalition Government and internal peace in China’. 
He qualified this hope in a conversation with the author in the 
autumn of 1944, ‘for if the Kuomintang continues fighting us and 
setting landlords against our reform policies, the peasants will 
return to their old demand for ownership of the land they till and 
for equal shares in all the available soil’. This, evidently, is how the 
Communists came to drop their rent and interest reduction policy 
and to lay down the new ‘line’: all the land which landlords and 
‘rich peasants’ cannot till themselves is to be confiscated and dis- 
tributed among tenants, landless and land-poor peasants, accord- 
ing to the size of their families. 

It seems that excesses against landlords and land-rich peasants 
have not been uncommon, for the Communist broadcasts often 
remind local administrations that the redistribution of land has to 
be carried out in a just and orderly manner; that landlords and 
‘rich’ peasants must be given what land they need for themselves 
(unless the courts of the ‘democratic Governments’ have tried 
and convicted them as ‘war criminals’ for active participation in the 
civil war); that property other than agricultural land and cattle is 
not to be taken from them; that, once the land distribution is over, 
it must not be repeated; and that everyone, including former 
landlords and rich peasants, are to be given new title deeds which 
will make their property inviolate. 

On the whole, the main emphasis of the Communists’ pro- 
nouncements is on strengthening their military power (and 
evidently also their popular prestige) by stepping up production 
and fostering economic progress, rather than on political and ideo- 


logical issues. This is the case in the old areas as well as in Man- 
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churia and other newly-occupied regions in North and Central 
China. Correct doing is stressed, rather than correct thinking; 
prosperity through productivity, rather than political conformity. 
For the Communists today are as thoroughly practical as they have 
been ever since they shook off the doctrinaire diseases of their 
political adolescence in the early 1930s, when they lost their small 
‘Soviet’ areas in South Central China through popular opposition 
against un-Chinese methods of revolution as much as through 
Chiang Kai-shek’s superior armed strength. As during the Sino- 
Japanese war, they still seem to be relying on policies that will 
bring about economic and social progress as the safest means of 
guaranteeing for themselves the continued co-operation of a 
people which is the world’s past-master at the sabotage and 
eventual defeat of selfish and tyrannical leaders. 

It would seem that the feverish efforts of the Communists in the 
economic field are already bearing considerable results. Their new 
order may some day surprise the world with its level of production 
in the richest as well as the poorest parts of the regions under their 
control, no matter whether the outside world may or may not 
help them with supplies of modern machinery and with the 
advice of expert opinion. If their manifold reports about recent 
economic progress are to be believed—and the Communists 
must be aware that their invitations to foreign business men to 
come and trade with them might soon lead to visits of such 
critical observers—Manchuria is by now well on the way to 
rehabilitation. ‘Power plants in liberated Manchuria are making 
giant efforts to meet the increasing demands of growing industries 
in this region which is now in the midst of a great production 
drive,’ stated a broadcast last September, adding details about 
repairs to generators and transmission lines damaged in recent 
fighting. Mines in newly ‘liberated’ parts of Shantung are said to 
produce more coal now than they did under the Kuomintang. 
The coal mines of Northern Manchuria, after two years of repair 
work, are claimed to be producing at 1945 capacity, with an aver- 
age output per worker claimed to be 66 per cent higher than during 
the last record year of Japanese rule. The number of iron manu- 
facturing enterprises in Shichiachuang is said to have doubled 
since that important North China centre was occupied by the 
Communists. Newly-established cotton mills in North Manchuria 
during their first five months of operation are reported to have 
produced close to a million pounds of yarn, 30,000 bolts of cloth, 
and 60,000 blankets. The All-China Labour Congress at Harbin 
last August was told that nearly one-half of Manchuria’s spinning 
industry, two-thirds of her power plants, and all her gold mines 
were in operation even before the Communists had taken Mukden, 
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Changchun, and the surrounding areas. The Harbin region claims 
to have witnessed the opening of some 3,000 small new work- 
shops and 820 new retail shops. ‘Private capital’, including that of 
former landlords who switch to new activities, is said to be active 
everywhere in the development of new productive and trade enter- 
prises. And it is claimed that newly occupied cities quickly resume, 
and soon exceed, their previous economic activities. 

This year bumper crops in Manchuria are hoped to approach 
the goal of an increase of food production to the extent of one 
million tons over last year; and agricultural recovery in war- 
damaged areas, following the participation of troops in the field 
work, is said to be proceeding rapidly. Irrigation, reclamation, 
and dyke repair and building programmes would seem to be in 
progress in many areas, mainly by the application of Yenan’s 
frequently described method of the farmers’ voluntary ‘mutual 
aid teams’, which are also contributing to a primitive solution of 
the transport problem in the hinterland, especially during the 
farmers’ quiet winter season. 

The Heilungkiang Forest Bureau reports that the lumber 
industry during the first half of 1948 exceeded its production 
quota by 86,000 railway sleepers, and has, in general, achieved 
full recovery. Some goo miles of railways in Manchuria, it is 
claimed, were repaired or rebuilt, and almost the entire railway 
system in the North-Eastern provinces is apparently in operation. 

The Communist-controlled regions, of course, are not free from 
inflation, although it is not nearly as catastrophic as in the Kuomin- 
tang areas, where money has been falling more and more deeply 
in terms of the currencies of the various ‘Liberated Areas’. What is 
more important, some of Yenan’s old methods of restricting the 
harm normally caused by inflation are apparently applied with 
considerable success. Wages and salaries are usually paid in kind; 
producers of raw materials and manufacturers are encouraged to 
exchange their goods on a barter basis; taxes are levied in kind; 
and a new variety of ‘stable-value’ deposit accounts has recently 
been introduced, with grain, cloth, coal, or salt as the standard of 
calculating in-and-out-payments and interest. With all these 
makeshift arrangements, the Communists are avoiding the pitfalls 
of premature currency stabilization. They seem determined to 
postpone this eventual measure, which must not risk failure, until 
the end of the civil war assures them that the ‘bad’ money of the 
Kuomintang can no longer embarrass them by threatening to drive 
out their own better money. 

It remains to be noted that the fervent educational drives which 
characterised the Yenan régime during the war have evidently 
been stepped up in every region and every field. The Communist 
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broadcasts boast record figures of school and college openings 
and attendance figures, and talk of achievements and even greater 
promises in teaching farmers, craftsmen, and factory workers 
crafts and methods tried out in Yenan and improved methods of 
production. ‘They insist on the new enthusiasm for co-operative 
methods, inventiveness, and technical learning; on a spreading 
movement in the fight against illiteracy; on campaigns for cleanli- 
ness and hygiene; and on the rapidly increasing participation of 
women in production and in administrative, educational, and 
cultural activities. 

To anyone who saw the Yenan ‘border region’ at work during 
the war against Japan, all this has the ring of plausibility and 
conveys the hope for fast recovery and considerable Chinese 
economic pfogress in the years to come. Similarly, to anyone who 
witnessed Yenan’s eagerness for practical co-operation with the 
Allies in the common war against the Japanese, there is a promise 
in the strange-seeming slogan which the Communists painted on 
the wall of the U.S. Consulate General after the capture of Mukden: 
‘Fight American Imperialism—Remove American troops from 
China—Protect Foreign Property’. It is the promise that there can 
at least be normal commercial business between a Communist- 
dominated China and other countries, including the United States, 
if only they do not support the continuing military efforts of the 
Chiang Kai-shek régime which has definitely lost its chance of 
reforming and therefore of controlling China. 

Sceptics, however, will want to wait and see until the clouds of 
the civil war lift and they can once more obtain a first-hand 
picture of ‘Red China’. One thing, at any rate, seems certain: if 
and when the curtain rises again over the war-torn country, there 
will be no Soviet commissars directing the new régime. The leader- 
ship will be in the hands of Chinese Marxists whose sympathies 
with the Soviet position in world affairs and whose solidarity 
with the world-revolutionary aims of Communists everywhere 
will not impair their twenty-year-old patriotic self-reliance, nor 
their firm conviction—based on early experiments which failed— 
that Soviet methods are not suitable for China, and that not even 
their friends in the Kremlin, if they chose to try, must ever be 
allowed to interfere in Chinese ways of reforming their country. 

It seems that, if anything can be predicted, it is that Chinese 
Communism will continue to practise its gradual, ‘reformist’ 
methods if it is left alone; but that it would have to become more 
‘radical’ in both its domestic and its international policies if 
pressure were exerted on it from abroad by forces that misinter- 
pret the basically Chinese character of the agrarian revolution. 


G. S. 
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REGIONALISM IN ITALY 
AN EXPERIMENT IN DECENTRALIZATION 


HE idea of regionalism, or a division of the country into a 
number of ‘Regioni’ with a degree of administrative and 
legislative autonomy, has pervaded Italian political thinking ever 
since the fall of Fascism. Insistence on it has fluctuated according 
to the political climate, and has often been swamped by more 
immediate problems. It is now, however, an integral part of the 
new Italian Constitution; the four peripheral regions of Sicily, 
Sardinia, Trentino-Alto Adige, and the Val d’Aosta already have 
their own Statutes; and elections for a Regional Assembly, which 
took place as early as April 1947 in Sicily, were held in Trentino- 
Alto Adige on 28 November, and are planned to be held in Val 
d’Aosta on 24 April, in Sardinia on 8 May, and in the fifteen other 
Regions not later than 30 October 1949. It may therefore be of 
interest to examine this recent innovation in Italian political life. 
The conception, as a matter of fact, is no new one. Cavour, 
one of the main authors of a united Italy, was himself a firm 
believer in decentralization, and it was at his instigation that, with 
the country’s unification barely completed, Farini, and subse- 
quently Minghetti, drafted schemes for regional government which 
foundered in 1861 as a result of opposition from those who 
regarded the Region as a potential stumbling-block to the con- 
solidation of the Kingdom. Since that day the idea has remained 
somewhat in the background, though it has always had its suppor- 
ters among those who hankered for a restitution of local autono- 
mies and pointed to the immense differences of geographical and 
social conditions, customs, dialect, and even racial characteristics 
in the various regions of the peninsula. 

The Fascist régime, with its tendency to over-centralize all 
Governmental machinery round a bureaucracy with its apex in 
Rome, emphasized by contrast the need for a self-sufficient local 
administration in the hands of local personnel who knew and could 
take into account the particular conditions of the district. Once 
Fascism fell and the anti-Fascist parties could make their voices 
heard, a demand for regional autonomy figured in the programme 
of each of the main parties, though the degree of insistence 
thereon varied, and Liberal and Right-wing opinion eventually 
idopted an attitude of definite opposition. 

By the time the question of regional autonomy came to be 
discussed in framing the Constitution in 1946, the initial post-war 
enthusiasm for the scheme had died down, and party opinion on 
the subject had crystallized on fairly definite lines. The Christian 
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Democrats, headed by De Gasperi himself (who, as a native of 
Trento, has always been a firm advocate of regional autonomy), 
were strongly in its favour; so, too, were the Republicans, largely 
on historical grounds. Left-wing Socialists were almost as voci- 
ferous in opposition as the Liberals, largely, one suspects, out of 
opposition to the Christian Democrats, though they cited such 
arguments as the inadvisability of multiplying bureaucracies. The 
Communists, in this as in several other instances, adopted an 
opportunist attitude, and as time went on considerably modified 
their initial opposition; they claim that it was largely owing to their 
intervention that the Provincial principle was retained and that 
limitations were placed on the legislative powers of the Region. 

The role to be allotted to regional autonomy proved one of the 
most contentious points in the framing of the Constitution,’ and 
the Constituent Assembly spent nearly two months discussing the 
draft articles relating thereto. These articles in their final form 
bear the marks of attempts to reconcile varying shades of opinion. 
Article 5, among the ‘Fundamental Principles’ with which the 
Constitution opens, states: 

The Republic, one and indivisible, recognizes and promotes local 
autonomy; it gives effect to the widest administrative decentralization 
in the services which depend upon the State; it adjusts the principles 
and methods of its legislation to the requirements of autonomy and 
decentralization. 

Articles 114 to 133 cover the provisions for local government in 
the Regions, Provinces, and Communes into which the country 
is divided. ‘The Regions are described as autonomous bodies, and 
particular forms of autonomy are to be granted to the peripheral 
Regions of Sicily, Sardinia, Trentino-Alto Adige, and Val d’ Aosta, 
each of which has its own special Statute. (The Constitution 
also makes similar provision for a special Statute for Friuli- 
Venezia Giulia, which would presumably come into effect in the 
event of a readjustment of the Peace Treaty with regard to Venezia 
Giulia.) The legislative and administrative powers of the Regions 
extend over a wide field of local affairs, including urban and rural 
local police, public health, professional and technical instruction, 
public works of regional concern, communications, and agriculture 
and other matters related to the land. The Region has financial 
autonomy ‘within the forms and limits established by the laws of 
the Republic, which co-ordinate this regional autonomy with the 
finances of the State, the Provinces, and the Communes.’ It owns 
its own domain and patrimony, and can impose its own local 
taxation and retain the proceeds thereof, together with a quota of 


1 For an account of the new Italian Constitution, see The World Today, July 
1948. 
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the taxes imposed on the Region by the Treasury. It cannot, 
however, levy import or export duties. The State may make special 
contributions to assist individual Regions. 

The Regional machinery and organs consist of the Regional 
Council (to vary in size according to the population of the Region), 
the Giunta (or Executive Committee), and the President of the 
Giunta. The Regional Council exercises legislative powers, and 
may propose bills to the Chambers. Elections to the Regional 
Council are governed by the electoral law of the Republic, and no 
person may at the same time belong to a Regional Council and to 
either Chamber of Parliament. Provision is made for the eventual 
framing of a constitution for each Region, to be enacted by the 
Regional Council by an absolute majority of its members. 

The Central Government’s control over regional affairs is pro- 
vided for in various ways. A Commissioner of the Government is 
appointed for each Region, who resides in the capital of the Region 
and co-ordinates State and Regional administrative functions. He 
must also approve the laws passed by the Regional Council, which 
must be framed within the limits of the State laws, and which can 
if necessary be sent back to the Regional Council for re-examina- 
tion, and brought before the Constitutional Court if their legality 
is questioned, or before the Chambers in cases of conflicting 
interests. The Government also has power to dissolve the Regional 
Council in extreme cases, and to proclaim new elections. 

The Statutes already granted to the four peripheral Regions 
follow these broad outlines, but differ in details according to the 
locality. For example, in the two bilingual Regions of Val d’Aosta 
and ‘Trentino-Alto Adige the Statutes include provisions for 
equality of rights for all citizens to whatever language group they 
may belong, and for the safeguarding of cultural and (in the case 
of ‘Trentino-Alto Adige) ethnical characteristics. Both these 
Regions, too, contain some of the most important hydro-electrical 
stations in Italy, and the respective Statutes contain provisions 
regarding concessions in all matters connected with ‘public 
waters’. All the Statutes provide the machinery for eventual 
revisions. 

These four Statutes were all passed by constitutional laws of 
26 February 1948, and came into effect in March. In view of the 
very different problems arising in the four Regions involved, the 
position in each Region will be here examined briefly. 


SICILY 
Sicily was the first Region to be granted a degree of local 
autonomy. As a result of unsettled conditions and political ferment 
following on the fall of Fascism and the Allied landings in Sicily 
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in July 1943, the question of Sicilian separatism, always latent, 
thrust itself upon the Royal Italian Government while it still 
controlled only the southern part of Italy. It was a major pre- 
occupation of the Italian Government at this time to prevent the 
partial disintegration of the State, especially in view of the fact 
that the only available police power—the Allied forces—was 
outside Government control. It was therefore decided to adopt, 
in the cases of Sicily and Sardinia, the device of installing High 
Commissioners with plenary powers to exercise on the spot the 
executive function, and this was done through Royal Decree Laws 
of 27 January 1944 for Sicily and of 18 March 1944 for Sardinia. 
A Royal Decree Law of 15 May 1946 granted a Statute for 
Sicily,’ and this Statute, unchanged, was converted into constitu- 
tional law at the same time as the Statutes for the other three 
peripheral Regions were granted, in February 1948. Elections for 
the Sicilian Regional Assembly were held on 20 April 1947, and, 
despite a definite swing to the Left, resulted in a coalition Govern- 
ment of a predominantly Christian Democrat character. 

During the two and a half years’ experience since the Sicilian 
Statute was granted problems have arisen which have an application 
for the question of regional autonomy as a whole. Three recent 
examples, for instance, demonstrate the difficulties of adjudging 
the division of powers between State and Region. In the course of 
the debate in the Camera on co-ordination of the Sicilian Statute 
with the Italian Constitution in January 1948 the question of 
amendments to the Statute arose. The Sicilian Deputies present 
were strongly in favour of retaining the Statute in its existing form 
(ie. as drawn up in 1946), while De Gasperi, on the other hand, 
expressed his awareness of the need for readjustments, especially 
on the financial side. One of the Sicilian Deputies put forward a 
proposal that, while the existing Statute should become constitu- 
tional law, eventual modifications should be approved by means of 
an ordinary law by the National Parliament ‘in agreement with the 
Sicilian Regional Assembly’. This seemed, however, to leave too 
much responsibility for the final decision with the Regional 
Assembly, and eventually another amendment, put forward by the 
Right-wing Socialist Deputy Persico, was passed, which provided 
that ‘the modifications considered necessary by State or Region 
shall be approved, within two years from the entry into force of 
the present law, by the national Parliament with an ordinary law, 
the Sicilian Regional Assembly having been heard’ (author’s italics). 

Repercussions of this incident in Sicily were twofold. The 
first was the immediate recourse by the Sicilian Government to the 
High Court newly instituted under Article 24 of the Statute, which 

1 Text in Gazzetta Ufficiale, 10 June 1946. 
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maintained that such an Article was in contradiction with Articles 
116 and 138° of the Constitution. This plea was not accepted, and 
found little support among constitutional lawyers. The second and 
livelier reaction was in the Sicilian Assembly itself. Alessi, the 
Regional President, and the Regional Government were heavily 
criticised for accepting the Central Government’s proposals, and 
on 21 February were defeated in a debate on the question. On 
this occasion the Right joined the Left and the whole debate was 
on a righteously indignant level against attempts to whittle away 
regional autonomy. However, on g March Alessi was re-elected 
with a coalition Government of Christian Democrats, Liberals, 
Uomoqualunquisti, Republicans, and Saragattiani, and it seems 
probable that the Right were at least as much concerned with 
entering the Government as they were with regional autonomy. 

The next round went to the Region. The Sicilian Government 
in June passed a law concerning the issue of shares in the Region 
which was in direct contrast with a financial decree already passed 
by the Central Government. Recourse was had to the High Court 
by the Government on the grounds of incompatibility with the 
taxation regulations, which (apart from local taxation) are con- 
stitutionally the Central Government’s preserve, but the question 
of industrial shares had not been specifically assigned to either the 
Central or the Regional Government, and the High Court ruled 
that when there is a lack of co-ordination between the Regional 
Statute and the Constitution of the Republic ‘no exception can be 
taken to the wish of the Government and Parliament of Sicily to 
regulate the affair by means of an autonomous law’. This decision 
has naturally created a precedent that has dangerous potentialities 
for Central Government authority. It is to be expected that the 
[talian Government will make use of the above-mentioned powers 
to effect amendments to the Sicilian Statute within two years. 

In the third instance of disputes between the Region and the 
Central Government, both political and constitutional issues were 
involved. A Communist Deputy to the Sicilian Regional Assembly, 
Gino Cortese, was arrested in August on a charge of attempted 
murder during disturbances which took place at Caltanissetta in 
December 1947, when a local headquarters of the Movimento 
Sociale Italiano (the party of Fascist revival) was ransacked and a 
Carabiniere officer manhandled. At once the question of legal 
immunity of Regional Deputies arose, and was strongly agitated 
by the Left. The official answer was that such immunity extended 
merely to opinions expressed and votes cast by Deputies in the 
Regional Chamber itself, and only national Deputies could claim 


‘These articles deal respectively with the constitutional character of the 
Statutes, and with amendments to the Constitution. 
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the privilege of requiring a mandate from the Assembly before a 
warrant could be issued against them. This seems to be a fair 
reading of the Statute, and one which was confirmed in a Circular 
issued by Grassi, the Minister of Justice, to the Procurators- 
General of the Courts of Appeal in July. Alessi does not appear, 
however, to have drawn the attention of the Regional Assembly 
to this point until after Cortese’s arrest, despite the fact that the 
Regional Assembly had shortly after its inception appointed an 
internal commission to deal with just such questions, and authori- 
zation to proceed against Regional Deputies had in fact already 
three times been refused. The political character of the case 
introduced further complications, and the Left did not fail to 
suggest that the Regional President and Government were acting 
in conjunction with the Central Government in exercising dis- 
crimination against a political opponent. A similar interpretation 
was attributed by Left-wing politicians in Sicily to the circular 
issued to all Prefects by the Italian Minister of the Interior, 
Scelba, after the attempt on Togliatti, which insisted on stern 
measures against persons implicated in troubles during the general 
strike, and suggested that Chambers of Labour should be closed 
down where they had acted as centres of the disturbances. 
These are three isolated instances of dispute, but they serve 
to show the type of issues over which friction between Regional 
and Central authorities can arise. In Sicily, of course, the situation 
is complicated by local factors many of which do not arise in other 
Regions. The experiment of regional autonomy is being worked 
out against a complex background of agrarian unrest, banditry, 
extreme poverty apart from the prosperous coastal centres, and a 
long heritage of resentment against the Rome Government for its 
neglect of Sicilian problems. Public order, for the maintenance of 
which the Regional Government is, according to the Statute 
(Art. 31), responsible by means of the State police under Regional 
authority, constitutes a serious problem for both Regional and 
Central Governments. On the economic side, great hopes are 
placed on E.R.P. aid. The Sicilian Government is asking that one- 
third of the total credit for Italy should be allocated to Sicily, and 
is busy drawing up schemes for water-supply, road-making, 
electrification, industrial development, and land reform, which, 
if they can be put into effect, should go a long way to alleviate the 
economic distress which lies at the bottom of many of the diff- 
culties encountered by this first experiment in regional autonomy. 


SARDINIA 
The position in Sardinia can be treated very briefly. The 
demand for regional autonomy there has since the war been 
closely linked with the name of the well-known Sard Action 
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Party Deputy, Emilio Lussu. As stated earlier, a Government High 
Commissioner was set up in Sardinia early in 1944. When the 
Sicilian Statute was approved by the Consulta in May 1946, an 
amendment was also passed extending autonomy to Sardinia. A 
Regional Consulta was nominated the following July and included 
representatives of six parties. This Consulta drew up a draft 
Statute for Sardinia which was presented to the Constituent 
Assembly in May 1947 and was approved with some major modi- 
fications on 28-29 January 1948." 

This Statute contains some important individual points. For 
example, it envisages no Government Commissioner, but merely 
‘a Representative of the Government’ who will ‘superintend those 
administrative functions of State which are not delegated to the 
Region and co-ordinate them with those exercised by the Region’ 
(Art. 48). As there will be no High Commissioner, laws passed by 
the Regional Council are to be sent direct to the Central Govern- 
ment for approval (not, as in other cases, through the medium of 
the High Commissioner). As to police powers, to which the Region 
laid claim in the original draft, Art. 49 states that “he Govern- 
ment of the Republic can delegate to the Region the functions of 
a public order, which will be exercised by the Presi- 

dent of the Regional Giunta, within the scope of directives fixed 
by the Government.’ The financial clauses, which gave rise to a 
good deal of discussion and modification, also differ considerably 
from those of the other Statutes. 

Transitional provision is made for the continuance in office 
of the High Commissioner until after the Regional elections. 
These, as at present planned, are to take place on 8 May. 


TRENTINO-ALTO ADIGE (SOUTH TIROL) 


Elections for the Regional Council have only just been held, on 
28 November." It is thus not possible to discuss the actual working 
of the Statute in this area, but attention may be drawn to some 
points in the post-war relations between the Region and the Central 
Government which may offer some hints as to the future. 

The background of the situation in this Region is too well 
known to require elaboration here.’ Under the Peace Treaty 
Italy retained the two Provinces of Trentino and Alto Adige, 

* Text in Gazzetta Ufficiale, 9 March 1948. 

* In the result of these elections the Christian Democrats headed the poll, 
closely followed by the (also Catholic) Siidtiroler Volkspartei, which polled very 
heavily in the German-speaking Province of Alto Adige. None of the other 
seven parties presenting themselves came anywhere near these two. On the 


Regional Council, consisting of forty-six members, the Christian Democrats 
have seventeen seats and the Siidtiroler Volkspartei thirteen. 


__* For an account of the position prior to the Peace Treaty, see “The South 
lirol and its Future’, in The World Today, December 1945. 
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which together make up the South Tirol; and the special agree- 
ment relating thereto which was reached between Signor De 
Gasperi and Dr Gruber in Paris on 5 September 1946 was written 
into the Peace Treaty (Annex IV). Under this agreement Italy 
undertook to assure complete equality of rights and ethnical and 
cultural safeguards for the German-speaking inhabitants, and the 
zones were promised ‘autonomous legislative and executive 
regional power,’ provisions for which were to be drawn up in con- 
sultation with the local German-speaking elements. Among the 
other pledges given by the Italian Government was one guaran- 
teeing the revision of the question of options for citizenship 
resulting from the 1939 Hitler-Mussolini agreements. 

In the intervening period a good deal has been done to meet 
these requirements. Equality of language has been recognized, and 
schools for German-speaking children have been opened. The 
question of those who opted to go to Germany in the 1939 
plebiscite has been settled by a Decree passed at the end of 1947° 
whereby both optants who then left South Tirol but now wish to 
return, and also persons who opted to go but never actually went, 
could apply for renewal of Italian citizenship. Applications had to 
be made before 5 May and the cases are then sifted, only former 
active Fascists and Nazis being excluded in principle. 

The Statute for Trentino-Alto Adige was approved by the 
Constituent Assembly on 29 January 1948. It met with a good deal 
of criticism from some German-speaking elements of South Tirol, 
who on several occasions sent delegations to Rome, and whose 
chief mouthpiece, the Siidtiroler Volkspartei, complained that 
insufficient attention had been paid to their views in drafting the 
Statute. Particular objection was taken to the combining of the 
larger, and predominantly Italian, Province of Trento with the 
predominantly German-speaking Alto Adige to form the Region. 
The Statute has attempted to meet this objection by providing for 
separate, and relatively autonomous, administration for each of 
the two Provinces within the Region. There is to be a Regional 
Council and Giunta, as in the case of the other Statutes; the Council 
is elected for four years, and is to have its seat for two years in 
Trento and two in Bolzano. In the first two years the President 
of the Council is to be elected from the Italian-speaking group, 
in the second two years from the German-speaking. Equal 
citizenship rights for all language groups are guaranteed. ‘The 
official language is to be Italian, but there are guarantees covering 
the use of German—for example, laws and decrees are to be 
published in both languages—and special provisions regarding 
German-language schools etc. in the German-speaking region. 

1 Text in Gazzetta Ufficiale, 5 February 1948. 
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It remains to be seen how this Statute will work out in practice. 
There is still much anti-Italian feeling among the Tirolese, 
partly as a heritage of Mussolini’s drastically applied Italianization 
policy, partly as an expression of genuine and deeply-rooted 
feeling of ethnical kinship with Austria, and in particular with 
North Tirol. The South Tirol possesses in the Siidtiroler 
Volkspartei a compact, diligent, and organized party, represented 
by three Deputies in the Italian Parliament, which will certainly 
watch over the interests of the German-speaking group who, 
even taking into account the optants who have left for good, still 
constitute over 60 per cent of the population of Alto Adige. There 
has been a considerable influx of Italians into the Province since 
1945, and the Tirolese assert that the Italian authorities are trying 
to reduce the balance of the German-speaking majority by artifici- 
ally maintaining Italians in employment there (e.g. by means of 
large official orders placed with the Lancia and other works in 
Bolzano). The new Regional Council will have to watch over these 
and other similar complaints. For example, a case in point where 
the Regional machinery could have been put into good use arose 
recently over the granting of a concession to Montecatini for the 
erection of a large hydro-electric plant in the Val Venosta, which it 
is said will involve the flooding of a large area just below Resia and 
the consequent dispossession of six hundred Tirolese families. 
Local opinion is saying that had the Regional Council already been 
functioning, it would have had the constitutional right to allow or 
refuse the concession, or at any rate to try to negotiate more favour- 
able terms. 

Deeply-rooted though the feeling for Austria is in South Tirol, 
the pull in that direction has obviously diminished since the war 
in view of the greater economic and political uncertainties which 
a northward orientation would involve. The Austrian Govern- 
ment, too, appears satisfied with the present settlement. If both 
the Central Government and the Region can between them make 
the Statute work successfully, it will probably be found that 
genuine regional autonomy will go a long way towards eradicating 
the political regionalism that still prevails. 


VAL D’AOSTA 

Regional autonomy here already has some years of experience 
behind it. The Italian Government were quick to counter the 
tentative attempts at separatist agitation which, with some French 
backing, arose immediately after the end of the war. On August 19, 
1945, the Cabinet passed two decrees establishing a régime of 
autonomy for the Valley, on the basis of proposals drawn up by 
representatives of the Valley and of the Government, and this 
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régime has been in force, and functioning very successfully, ever 
since.’ The Statute for the Val d’ Aosta, approved by the Constitu- 
ent Assembly on 30 January 1948,* gave definitive constitutional 
form to the régime. The main individual features of the Statute 
are the provision for constituting the Valley a Free Zone (Art. 14); 
the concession for 99 years of all local waters and mines (Arts. 7, 
11); and the form of Government representation, which is effected 
here not through a Commissioner but by a Co-ordinating Com- 
mission presided over by an official of the Ministry of the Interior 
(Art. 45). 

The Val d’Aosta has the most satisfactory record among the 
Regions, and as Regionalism has settled down into a working 
proposition here it may be worth while examining its operation 
in some detail. The Regional authorities are satisfied with their 
powers and have used them to show that the advocates of Regional- 
ism in the past decades were correct when they claimed it as a 
cure for many administrative ills, and promised increased benefits 
for the people. This may be because the Government has, after 
the petering out of the separatist tendencies of May to July 1945, 
greater assurance that there is no real ill-feeling and that quite 
genuinely all are talking in terms of administrative Regionalism. 

However, the two major problems which have arisen remain to 
be settled. They are those of finance and of the free Customs zone. 
The claim to be exempt from the Italian Customs laws and to be a 
free zone is based upon the Valley’s geographical position. It is 
allied to the claim to negotiate independently with France and 
Switzerland to facilitate the transit of persons across the Alpine 
passes in search of seasonal employment, which was the traditional 
practice before Mussolini. No satisfactory agreement has been 
reached, though negotiations have been going on since December 
1947. The stumbling block has been the part to be paid in lieu 
of Customs dues to the Exchequer. This is but one facet of the 
broader financial issue. 

This latter problem is one that will have to be tackled in all 
attempts at Regionalism, and the difficulties that have arisen in the 
Val d’Aosta can serve to illustrate the problems that will later 
have to be faced elsewhere. The Valley has been allotted the 
patrimony of the old Province, and the State is to make up the 
deficit for two years on trial, after which a mixed commission will 
divide the normal taxation receipts between the State and the 
Valley. In addition, the Valley has requested the ownership, or 
at least the use, of water works and mines, using the double argu- 


1 For a full account of the granting of autonomy to the Val d’Aosta see The 
World Today, June 1946. 


* Text in Gazzetta Ufficiale, 10 March 1948. 
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ment of necessity and past injustice, since both types of under- 
taking were conceded by the State in the last century to private 
companies without compensation to the Valley. The State has 
conceded to the Valley the annual tolls paid by the industrial 
societies, and the use for ninety-nine years of the waters not yet 
leased on concession. A regional patrimony is thus in the process 
of formation. 

On the other hand, a great part of the receipts that should be 
due to the Valley are paid outside the Region and go instead to 
the State: great industrial concerns like the Cogne in Chatillon 
and the S.I.P. pay taxes in Milan or Turin, the seat of their regis- 
tered offices. Contracts for hydro-electric concerns have been 
entered into, stipulating that the registration tax and the general 
industrial levy are also paid in these towns. The sum involved is 
therefore a considerable one. The Region is responsible for the 
expenses of schools, forests, administration, tourist and business 
chambers, local police, sanitation, civil engineering, and the 
National Park. From the confusion of figures offered it seems 
probable that these expenses should be about covered by normal 
receipts, if one includes the 300 million lire profit from the Casino 
at Saint Vincent as being normal. But expenses for constructive 
work are over and above this. Road construction and maintenance 
is a heavy burden in this Region in view of the severity of the 
winters: out of the seventy-three communes, thirty have no 
telephone, forty have no electric light, and only thirty-eight have 
passable roads. The Valley has 1,500 hectares of marshy or arid 
land to be reclaimed, 120 kilometres of irrigation canals to be 
constructed, and schools, hospitals, refuges, and tourist facilities 
to consider. 

The problem of balancing between these conflicting demands 
will require the best will to find a mutually satisfactory agreement. 
The negotiations so far conducted between Aosta and Rome have 
been of a cordial nature, but while Rome is criticized for not 
having accurate information, the Valley, like all the Regions, tends 
to ignore the national functions of the Government and the 
conflicting calls made upon it. If the Government were to satisfy 
all the financial demands of Val d’Aosta it would inevitably be 
done at the expense of the other Regions. Since the Government 
has no threat to fear from this Region it will probably decide to 
take an impartial and reasonably cool attitude when the time comes. 

The present structure of the Council here is peculiar, and is 
still based on the agreement made in 1945 between the five parties 
which had taken part in the Resistance, under which each party 
nominated five members to the Council. The first proper elections 
are to take place this spring, on April 24, following which it will 
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consist of thirty-five elected members. A cautious attitude has 
been adopted by the Council towards the exercise of its legislative 
rights, and very little of a controversial nature has arisen. Since it 
has been felt that the present taxation is quite burdensome 
enough, no new impositions have been made. It is here, however, 
that any major battle will be fought in the future. It may well be 
that this mildness on the part of the Council has influenced the 
Government to adopt a friendly attitude, but in addition it 
retains in the background a good deal of power. The Valley’s 
efforts to secure the right to recruit the Public Security Guard 
did not succeed, and the police are still, therefore, effectively 
controlled from Rome. The Cogne works, which claim to employ 
80 per cent of the industrial workers of the area, are State-owned, 
and are an economic lever of enormous importance if ever a 
conflict should arise between the Regional and Central Govern- 
ments. But it seems improbable that the Central Government 
will use these powers while the Valley’s administration main- 
tains its present reasonable and balanced temper. 


Thus regional autonomy has already been put into effect in the 
four peripheral Regions, and as far as they are concerned, despite 
initial transitional difficulties, there seems to be a general opinion 
that it has been a move to the good. 

As regards the other fifteen Regions prospects are a good deal 


more uncertain. The principle of regional autonomy being now 
included in the Constitution, the obligation to hold regional 
elections during 1949 cannot be evaded, and it has, in fact, been 
announced that they are to take place not later than 30 October 
1949. But many Italians are now feeling that the advantages of 
decentralization may be outweighed by the drawbacks of a multi- 
plication of bureaucracies and administrative machinery. As the 
Provinces are being retained, the Provincial Council (Deputaztone 
Provinciale) will presumably continue to exist in each Province, 
and so, of course, will the Communal Council—thus making, 
with the Regional Council, three bodies at different levels within 
the Region. It is also not yet clear what is to happen about the 
Prefects—though it seems likely that they will continue to exist 
side by side with the Government Commissioners but dealing 
purely with Provincial affairs. These and many other problems 
pertaining to the transfer of powers from the State to the Region 
and the delineation of respective spheres of competence (which 
require much more precise definition than is given in the Con- 
stitution) need to be threshed out in Parliament before the Regional 
elections take place. B. C. 
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